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Septem 
the Benedictine Comm 
review of Canon Streeter’s The Primitive Chur 
to be widely read at the present time. The reviewer 
main points. Addressing himself first to the use which Canon | 

_ Streeter makes of such N. T. passages as Acts xiii. 1, 1 
28, and Rom. xii. 6-8, he insists that St. Luke and St. Paul 


mean what they say, say what they , and say one thing 
| at a time; and that on no fair or level-h jeaded principles o. 


exegesis can any partic eories of Church Order be squeeze 
ö ut of these passages. second point is that Canon Streeters 
account of the dev lopment i in a 


1 supposed Pr imitive ‘ Independen 


* 


Ignatius involves a series of surmises, 
Special pl ings which are reall 008 
notes a further characteristic of t 
its real disqualification . . . to 
Bense as a history of the primitive Church 
absence of any mention of whom the Apostl 
the Spirit of Jesus ” and he Ads Uh | 

5 ince of Denmark would be as coherent as that 


Mitithout some such explanation. 


Me draw attention to this review, f 
the most penetrating criticism we have yet seen of the | 
question ; and it is written throughout with a cri wit an 
_ good humeur which are all too rare in theology and are worthy 
of Canon Streeter himself. It is not the only occasion in recent 
Jen, we may add, when L has seemed to represent the 
best traditions of Anglican scholarship; and we ho its | 
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—— be Education to the Church Assembly 
ee : at its last session has Had a mixed reception; and the reason is 
not serie difficult to guess. It lies in the fact that, on the 
one d, a movement for the repeal or amendment of the 
Temple clause is not now an immediate 1 issue, and that 
jority Report is right in directing attention first to 
the need of public assistance for Church schools where 
thatis n to enable them to play their part in educational 
deevelopments under the Hadow scheme; while, on the other 
hand, the principles underlying the Majority Report are so 
e and ~~ that they cannot commend themselves to 
Churchmen. anything, for instance, is said about 
membership in ‘the C 4 which is the cardinal presupposition 
of the Church's theory of education; and it is assumed yr 
simple Bible Tes laching” can take the place of the teac 
| ° the Creed and Christian Faith. As regards Sunday veins Aa 
again, nothing is said of the place of catechizing by the priest, 
a a feature of religious instruction for which the sunday Schools 
cannot be a substitute. 


i Other i issues in the Report will also call for comment and 

a eg The powers proposed to be conferred on the new 
Oouncil of Education will need most careful scrutiny, if we are 
oe to ensure that work now done, and done admirably, by the 


< 


* 


* 


5 8. P. C. K. (among other bodies) is not to be drawn up into the 
1 voracious maw of the Press and Publications Board of the 
a Church Assembly. Again, a point not dealt with in the Report, 
aul but one that. ‘ of importance in country districts, where 
children of twelve to fifteen may have to travel some miles 

bd to their Central School, arises in connexion with the care and 


' (| ~~~ discipline of the children during their journeys. Disquietin 
eeuyidence exists as to the harm into which children may fall in 
this way; and it may bet that the Church should endeavour 
do secure that some proper 


11 14 of the children on their 
= journeys should be provided * the educational authorities or 


otherwise. 


— 


Meanwblle interest chiefly turns upon the response which the 
Government will make to "the Church’s request. The justice 
iad of our claim is undeniable, and it comes at a moment when the 
Sgtate and the Local Authorities are asking the help of School 
rs in a far-reaching educational The 
Church has made it clear that it desires to co-operate, but it is 
‘oo bound to emphasize its special trusteeship for the i 
7 basis and character of education. We must not be surprised if 


the State on its side should emphasize its special trusteeship for 
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stood, no Church schools should 
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e cal efficiency of its educational organization. B 
the two causes are not inharmonious, and both should be ad- 


ernment’s policy is known and its bearings hoe dese gl 
or 
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ve ew Testament Problems“ is the title of a volume of coll 


] articles and pa papers, „several of which Dr. Lowther Clarke has con- 


| — tributed to TakoLoey and other journals during the last few years. 
They belong to a type of very valuable New Testament work, 


= 


which recalls the names of scholars like Archbishop Trench and 


| Frederick Field, where icular passages are subj 
detailed study and ex . and the result is that many a point 
hitherto obscure is illuminated. ‘These studies are, moreover, 
always easy to read, and afford admirable examples of how ortho- 
doxy and criticism can be mated. Those who wish to : 
afresh the perennial interest of New Testament theology could 


not do better than take this book as their guide. They will find 


miracles, the 
in Ph 
sphere; an that 


problems such as the Virgin Birth, the 


| origins of Christianity, the C logical ne 
| handled here in a new and enligh 


Another bock which has recently reached us is Dr. 
Doubes and Diſtoulties. t Mr. Edward Shillito has a 
it “ Theology without Tears; and those who 
read it but remember hearing the Headmaster of Eton say 1 

upil-room, for i ce, or it might be m Lower P 
will endorse the title. The present writer at any rate can ! 
J te the exhilarating effect w of this kind had on a 
generation of boys twenty-five, years ago. It made us realize 

that the C faith not only had a great deal to say for 

itself in foro intellectus, but was also the thing best worth While 

in the world. Another delightful feature of this book is the way 
in which some of the bubbles of our day 
notion that we should revise our conception of God because the 
ö start are discovered to be further off than we thought they were, 
or that the Gospel story is proved false by its inconsistencies o! 
| detail, or that religious truth ought to be perfectly simple. 
will bens hed to find how much ground is covered 
in less than 200 pages. He will laugh on almost every page, and 
then he will go and lend it to his friends. 
* By W. K. Lowther D. D. 8. P. 0. K., 1929, 78. d. nes. 
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q provided that major issues of policy, such as the Cowper- 
| ‘Temple clause, are left alone. Meanwhile it is vital that, until — 
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JEWISH: CHRISTIANITY : ‘THE APOSTOLIC 
3 pkEcREE OF ACTS XV. AND THE APOSTOLIC 


think it was he. Dr. Hatch—defined history 
as the search for differences: but it is no less true that history 
is the search for agreements, and the main task which I have 
Set before myself in these papers is to try and work out, me 
implications of an agreement which I seem to detect in 
forms of early Christian literature. There are on the way + 
2 things that I want to do: the one is to interpret the 
Apostolic Decree of Acts xv., and the other is to show up the 
Didache in its true colours. 

I put in the foreground of my title the words Jewish Christ- 
= and therefore I shall begin with to make clear 
what I understand by Jewish e istianity as we get it in the 
New Testament, and copecially i in the Acts. Of course, there is 
between the Jewish 
Christianity of Jerusalem and Palestine and the J ewish Christ- 
of the Dispersion, and I do not in the least want to 
overlook that difference. But I am writing here primaril of 


x 
* 
z 
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. 


not suppose it poss 


Jewish Christianity as we see it in Palestine and Je m, 
and of the Church that succeeded to the Jewish Christians of 
the early days in J erusalem, if 1 Hat a that is the one form 


PP 
swallowed up very quickly in Gentile Christianity, in the bess 
N vital current of the ity round about it. 80 by 
Jewish Christianity I mean the Christianity of the Church of 
Jerusalem, and that goes back to the very beginning of things; 
it is the Chris of those Christians who were converted in 
the first days. It is their Christianity that is re 


_ Gives us in the first period of Acts is not so much written from 
J the point of view of the Apostolic preaching, as the point 
1 of view of the Jewish audience. I think we have an extra- 
faithful representation of what they believed; I do 
le that St. Peter's sermons in the first 
chapters of Ava som represent the whole of what St. Peter believed, 
but ! think they do represent the whole of what was put before 
the Jews of Jerusalem, that which did succeed in gaining a 
— © ‘The first of these two papers reproduces in substance a public lecture given in 


Oxford on November 5, 1929. 
e _ traces of its original form survive in these pages. 
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ted to us 
in the first chapters of Acts: so far as I can see, what St. Luke 
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JEWISH CHRISTIANITY 
hearing, and did succeed i in ‘producing a large body of Je 


Now whet was the Christianity taught to them? Three 
things they learned as Chri : that Jesus of Nazareth had 
risen from the dead, that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah of 

rophecy, and that the Gentiles would come into the new 

essianic Kingdom. But as to this third point, of course, theß 
‘believed—and the Apostles still believ that that Gentile 
incoming would be through J udaism; no one at that-stage in 
ry of Christianity ever su that Gentiles would 
become Christians without first of all su 

These first Jewish Christians, then, supe 

on to their Jewish religion without 
inconsistent between the two. Let me re take 
citations to illustrate this. Acts vi. 7: A great multi 
the priests were obedient to he faith: but we are not to think 
that these priests gave up their priesthood. A 
x. 45 and xi. 2, we meet the p the fai 
cision.” That is possibly a phrase of St. Luke’s, reading ba 
the contrast of a rather later moment, since the faithful who 
were not of the meision sted at that moment, so 
far as we — of Cornelius and his household. Acts xv. 


* 


it was with 


For it is too easily overlooke there was e 
in the attitude of Pharisees and of Sadducees to 

, our Lo 's denunciations are ¢ I 
sees; but that is simply 
many Pharisees and no Sadducees at all. In th 
Passion, where th scene is aid — the 
once come into prominence as the principal opponents of our 
Lord, and the same is the case ‘i cts with regard to th 
Apostles. nd t it was inconceivable that a Sadducee 
should believe without giving up his Sadduceeism, it was not 
inconceivable that a Pharisee should believe and still be 
to be a Pharisee. They were, if only u 
presented by James the brother of the 
tioned in the early part of Acts at all; we do n 
him till xii. 17—that is to say, when Peter disappeared from 
3 5 after his arrest and escape. On that occasion Peter 


a message to he brethren’ 10 James 
and the Church of Jerusalem he fifteenth 
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THEOLOGY 


f chapter Ja ames is spills mentioned in the story of the 
in connection sometimes with the presbyter,” some- 


times with the“ brethren.” 

Such were the beginnin gs of Christianity, and such the de- q 
velopment of Jewi Chuetianity in the first half of Acts, 

These Jewish Christians were, of course, at that time the main 
body of the Church not, indeed, the whole body, because there 

were 4 the original disci ples of Jesus, the Apostles, the ruers 
of the Church, who as time goes on cease to be so relatively promi- 
nent in J jerusalem, because their main function was that of 
missionaries, and they were not, like James and the elders, perma- 
. settled i in the mother Church. But, naturally and neces- 
the Apostles, who were the 3 of 
ion, stand in unquestioned prominence. They are 
mentioned time after time in the first period. 
Let me say in that that wonderfully artistic his- | 
torian who is planned his book in a series of panels, as q 
‘we may say, which I am quite sure he means us to attend to ⁵ 
and remember all along. So far as the first of the book 
goes, the period ends at vi. 7: And the word of God increased; 
and the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; 
and a great company of the priests were obedient to faith.” a 

y. at ix. 31: Then had the chur igen a 

Judea and G and Samaria, and were edified; and walking 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Hol 
were multiplied.” lly, xii. 24: “ But the word of 
and multiph E a these first 
three periods of the Acts Paul has only so far a subordinate 
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gal 


En) 


7 


ale position : but it is not without significance that the third : 
1 opens with mention of his name. In the last three periods of the 
1 book Paul is the leading figure: and the first of these (or fourth 
of the continuous series) 3) begins with the first 


Apostles ; „though Peter is the leader 
and the et the c aracteristic hrase of the first period is 
“ the Apostles.” In the second period, from vi. 8 to ix. 31, there 
are only two or three references ts the Apostles, but all worth 
close attention. In viii. 1 “ they 


were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria—except the 
apostles,” ‘Why? Naturally, that can only mean that the 


* So far as I know, I was the first scholar to call attention to this (as I think) 
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Apostles had stood aside the of the preaching 
of St. Stephen. They had not disowned him—far from it 
| but they had not taken any active part in support. The author- 
_ ities had no knowledge of their being supporters, and so they 
| were left alone, while everyone who active in su 
| porting Stephen had to flee. Secondly, in n vii 
report of Philip's org hing in Sama: ms Apostles ‘ sent 

eter and Jo 1 t is to say, they acce ted Philip's work in 
Samaria. Nowhere, never, would they pe th converts. They 
might keep silent when Stephen was developing a new, or what 
seemed to be a new, argument about the Law and the Temple. 
It was another matter when converts were being brought to 
| Christ; that was the one thing all which uni 
Christians, whatever 4 


[Paul] and brought hi 
is brought into 
In the third Ww 


ee 


am not sure N far 
the central person is Peter, in a way in which he b 


that, whatever view the 


the first, as soon as 
before him, committed to the 
conversion 


true pivotal point of ‘the Book 1 
was admitted to baptism without ¢ 
principal Apostle. Be, exce —— pressure and 

reluctance: for nowhere is the ove ion of the, Spirit 


Gentiles, too, had received the . of £ God. 5775 
Peter's 
as Ww 


t is to 


the only involved: the rest, 


1 ristian ao the crucial intervening step was 
| Peres Pagans became Christians direct. 
Circumcision disputed with Peter because be 
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4 Ee al centre of the wor 
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4 In Wr Uil 
' Apostles, it 1s now Peter. One might call this period Acta 
Petri, the acts of Peter t. Luke quite ce wants 
1 to rest of the Je i 
the matter really came 
aul. The story ofthe 
: 
; in the Acts, except - 
is use it was so central, so important, so criti Not 
' * 
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q quite new. It was not the case of 8, people whe 
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_ things, they held their pend and glorified God, saying, Then 
_ hath God to the Gentiles, too, granted repentance unto life.“ 
IITlͤ„ͤerefore it is not the Council of J em, it is this 3 
| of Cornelius, which is central. It was then that ‘under the 
= guidance of St. Peter the Gentiles received, and were recognized 7 
3 Me may put that in another way. I doubt if it is exaggerat- 
ning tbe real implications of the evidence if says that from ³ 
bueudceforward Peter is the link with Paul, and the Apostles as 
aa body are the link with the Jewish Christians: that is to say, 
_ there were links all along, from the right all the way to the left. 
3 _ ‘There was nowhere any break, because all were united in some- 
1 that transcended any difference: that is to say, in their 
1 to Jesus Christ and their desire to spread His Kingdom. 
i. e have 4 got to take into consideration a new type of 


as 
* 


Christianity, the represented by Paul ‘and Barnabas. 
Nothing is more important than to — Paul's desire to 
i _ “> keep in touch with those who were in Christ before him. Paul 
~~~ gould on occasion be very violent, very definite, very clear in 
nis own defence; but we have only to look at the Epistle to the 
—_— i Galatians itself, and especially the visits which he admits paying 
ba and their reason, to see that there is another quite different 
Side of Paul to take into account. In Gal. i. 18 he went up to 
Jerusalem to visit Cephas ” ; not simply to see him, but to get 
a Out of him all his reco ections of the Lord’s life and teaching. 
r Again, when he tells us of the second visit in Gal. ii. 2, what did 
I referred my; to them,“ lest by any means I 
4% should have run in vain.” In other words, the Apostle was 
aious at all costs to avoid anything like a schism. There was 
done preaching of Christ, one Church that preached it, and Paul 
Was supremely anxious to keep in living touch with the Christians 
od. of Jerusalem. No doubt it was, as a matter of fact, largely 
1 hrough St. Peter that things went well. ‘Bat the point was that 
ae Paul had preached, and preached successfully; and that in the 
o»eyes even of Jewish Christians covered many deficiencies. On 
is side, St. Paul made every effort to win the support of the 
| _ Christians in Jerusalem; and, though he does not say sny anything 
about the Jewish Christians as a body, he did suppose 
hed to the Galatians that he had the support of the 
at ng people—Peter, John, and James—at headquarters. 
But a crisis was to come. After St. Paul's first missionary 
journey he returned, probably in the autumn of 48, to Antioch, 
and wintered there. It is, I think, clear from all the indications 
that the missionary journey had been a tremendous SUCCESS ; 
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| been preac 
baptized and b 
the Law. 


never be won to an 
the repulsive rite 


as well as Jew. 


hampered b 


step had 


overthrown, and: 


and that it Was, 
imposed his 


was deprivi 


Was left? 


inchoate Christology, 
As we shall see, they were prepared in the end to make concessions 
guish between what was and what 
was not of universal binding force—binding, that is, on Gentile 
But their first instinct was hostile: the Law 
was being attacked and dethroned. 
Now, of course, any Jewish Christian 0 
the undoubted fact that Cornelius had been 1- 
and we do not a ae Luke 


to the Pauline view, to distin 


mitted to Christian baptism, 
does not tell us enough to enable us to see for ours 
they got round that difficul 
exceptional case and the Spirit had directed Peter, or that, even 
if under such circumstances you might be admitted to bap ism, 
you ought to follow it up with circumcision, or simply that that 


not know what excuse they 
went down to Antioch, and 


Ee to a 
t up, in which any prose 
even Cornelius was well 


over the Law as a whole, as a bindi 
What was to take its 
_ Was not only concerned with circumcision and ceremonial; it 
was also concerned with the foundation of ethics, with the moral 
of life, with the Ten Commandments. ‘To us it is plain 
125 that nothing was further from St. Paul's thoughts than 
to leave bis converts under the 22 that they need not 
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_JEWISH CHRISTIANITY : I 
and news travels very fast among 
Christians 82 soon got wind of what had ha 
to Gentiles, and telli 

per fectly good Christians without keeping 
, „as anyone of his supreme 


juickness and obindight was bound soon to realize, that ~ 
the mass of Gentile inhabitants of the Greco-Roman world would 


them t 


ned. Paul had 
t they could be 


religion which involved what was to them 


1 circumcision ; and he believed to the inmost 
| fibre of his being that the whole Law was fulfilled and swallowed — 
up in Christ. But to the Jewish Christians, with their ver 
the Law had still an inde 


whether t 


pendent value. 


said chat was an 


and must be reconsidered. We do 


used. 


iescence in anyt 


on to his Ju 
body of trai 


7 
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in which he had 


But we do know that they 
that the Law had been 


of that sort was 


unthinkable; and they went on to the Galatian churches, and 
had at any Tate some success there. 

I venture to think that the eee Christians had a 
„this: when the Jew super- 


, he was his 


acquainted, and of which Paul 
his Gentile converts altogether. If Paul threw 
code of discipline, what 
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micht seem that if the Law were thrown over 
, Gamgerous possibilities might lie ahead. 

If one looks at the Corinthian Epistle, or if one reads the 
history of the Reformation, it is clear ‘that later events did give 
some justification for the line taken by the Jewish Christians, 
If the Gospel of St. Paul could be misrepresented, by some of 
those oo ety su prone themselves to be his followers, as a claim 
to full exem m the restrictions of the Law, the result 
might indeed thing like Antinomianism. Paul has to 
very strongly against this perversion of his preaching. And 
e as I think, what ha 254 at the Council of Jerusalem 
was that the Jews put e tha their case as to the perilous nature 
of a mere jettisoning of the Law, and that the concession 
demanded on one side, freely given on the other, was 
The Je 
the success of St. Paul’s p 
lic Age that was the laat wo 
of outsiders into the Messianic 
judged too hardly for his methods. 
nees to meet certain scruples? 80 ames — ho 
ted himself from the action of some of us in upsetting 
tbe minds of Gentile d for his own part that 
2 attempt should be made to impose the burden of the cere- 

onial law on any but Jews, provided that it was 
that the supersession of the ceremonial law did not affect the 
binding force on Gentiles of the moral law. St. Paul was, 
course, abundantly | to do that; only I 

in his Epistles he pave to tell the 
t the ceremonial law was not binding on 
1 but that the moral law was, and that the Old Testament 


simpliciter, very 


led by James, were enormously impressed 
in the 


« 


: and alwa 
e had bro 


t masses 


dom, and he must not be 
would he not ee 


express! 


* 


5 manent value, not only to the Jew but to the Christian, I 
do not think he found the process of the ent quite easy: 
or, perhaps I should rather put it, he would not have found 
it easy save for his free use of allegory. However, easy or no, 
his position from the first was that he did whole-heartedly 
accept the Old Testament, though at the same time he a 
ltely refused to lay ite ceremonial b on his Gentile 


a 


n 

Nom we come to the more minute consideration of the 
Apostolic Decree. Let me avoid any assumptions as to ‘the 
value of this or that type of textual evidence. I shall not ap- 
proach the subject either from the point of view of a supporter, 


or from the point of view of an opponent, of the Western text. 
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The problem is this: there are three passages (xv. 20, xv. 28, 
and xxi. 25) in which the conditions indicated by, James and 
his followers in return for their admission of Gentile freedom 
from the ceremonial law are mentioned: two in the account 
of the Council, and one much later on by St. James. In all those 
three passages there is a fundamental difference between the 
witnesses to the text that are called Western, and those that 
are represented by the critical editions and b the tertus 

receptus : the latter group names four conditions, e 0 
three. If you have four, they are: things sacrificed to idols, 
blood, things strangled, and forni ication.” If you have onl 
three, the reference to “ things stranglec is omitted. But 
that is not all. In the Western text, in the text which has 
only three reg strangled,” there is also 
contained (in the majority of the witnesses) the negative form 
of the Golden Rule: to abs m sacrificed to idols, 
from blood, from fornication, and. whatsoever 
H, do not do to chem 2 


2 1” — | [ find 3 te rdinarily difficult to see 
fornication 
in the same sentence. One is a purely ri 
other is a definite transition to a 
morals. It is really much as though you sup 
to say: Always wash your hands before dinner 
away with the spoons and forks It is pre 
that the Je 


‘nothing at eassure 
over the ceremonial law, he was ne 


“things strang and yet not right iz 
the Golden Rule. It is possible even to say that the Y 
the right text, but the others give the right interpretation—i.c., 
correctly glossed by “ things strangled.” But I myself think that it 
Guention maa way or the other: 
_ strangled,” the regulations are moral; t that if you adopt the 
Amit thing ” the regulations are 
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better line of argument than that, to that anyone 
would have listened to them for a moment if they had professed 
_ to settle this profound problem about the universal per- — 
manent * the Law with that sort of mixture of 
Stipulations. at 14 1 as I suppose, is that the Jewish 
Christians, James and his friends, did want to be by | | 
Paul, that when he talked about faith in Christ as the one thing 
; th and meats matter 
that when he thus 
t throwing over the 
moral law as well. I do not think they suspected him fora . | 
moment of excusing immorality or anything of that sort; but | : 
the OE give 
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Ido think they wondered whether he had enough | basis of ethical 4 
for converts from Paganamm. 


of in 


“mora 
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aed i 
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— of blood in the of bloodshed 
esarifoed to idols in the sense of “idolatry 4 
seem to me to come to very 8 
) It is said that afya (“ blood ) cannot mean bloodshed; : 
that it cannot refer in 1 * to the sixth Commandment. : 
But the word is used in that sense in classical authors at the 3 
one end;* and at the other end Moulton and Milligan} tel! 
us that it is used in the sense of “murder” in the 1 Pontic 

dialect of modern Greek, which I understand is the direct 

dant of the Eastern branch of the cou. the vernacular 

Greek of the A PPT 

(2) It is said again that we know from the First Epistle to 

rupulous Christians about idolothyta: they dined with 

heathen friends, they had no security that the meat set before | 
them was not in fact that of animals which had been in the 
first instance 12 for pagan sacrifices, and afterwards dispo 
of in the fnarket to any ordinary buyer. What the more 
ulous felt at Corinth was, it is urged, exactly what the 
Jewish Christians of Jerusalem felt and wanted to guard 
in the Apostolic Decree. But this was not the only meaning of 
idolothyta, and to any Jew familiar with the religious history of 
his people not the most obvious m ng. 
atiochus Epiphanes— 


Jews for their 

lay i ating of meats that had 
sacrificed to Aol ** more it combines 
both the two elements gayeiv ura and is the 
double. reference in Apoc. ii. 14, 20 to the story of Balaam 
in Num. xxv. 1-3, xxxi. 15, 16, where the a takes the 
double form of ing of the meats offered ir 2 to idols 
and of fornication with the daughters of Moab. 
doubt that what the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem 
against was a real and definite connivance 
7, such as would be implied by conscious : 
tion in idol sacrifices.§ I have no hesitation in interpreting — 


10 ‘So in the : and in Demosthenes we have such a phrase as alhari 
("to avoid trial for murder going into exile 

The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, i., p. 133. 
See 2 Maccabees, chaps. vi. and vii.: capecially vi. 21, eB tovra vd 700 
we reraypéva rb dad ras 

§ Note that on the first enumeration of the stipulations (Acts xv. 20) the phrase 
is but rdv a more sweeping phrase which 
surely suggests some conscious intention. — 
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“ the defilements of idols and blood and fornication” as a 
| summary way of expressing the principal implications of the 

| two halves of the Decalogue, the moral law in its most elementary 
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The first part; of my is the — 

ition, as exp in the Aposto ecree ed as a 
2 of the moral law of the Decalogue, follows na 
from the premisses of the case as these are given in the early 
chapters of the Acts, and embodies a reasonable criticism of 

any 8 weeping claim for the exemption of Gentile Christians from 
“the Law.“ The second part my thesis, which on the 
resent occasion  adumbrate, is that this Jewi 


ian position 
effect exactly what we find in the 
What are the dis a 
Pauline and Genti ty? There are , and every 4 
one of the three it seems to me to be vital to bear in mind. J 
the first place, Pauline Christianity had a much more advanced 9 
hristology, even in the admitted Epistles, 1 and 2 Corinthians : 
and Romans, whereas Jewish Christianity tended to lay more 
stress on ethics than on Christology. That is the first distinction. 
Er Gentile Christianity claimed predominantly to go 
back to Paul, and to Peter and Paul, whereas Jewish Christianity 
looked back to the Twelve as the authorities, * Paul in the 
ter. That is the 
wit — decade 3 in the first c — the prop 
and Gentile Christie in the big cities of the 


The success of the 


itt ceased to be more than a mere nu — "So that in the great | 
cities of the Empire—anywhere outside Pales ol no- 
On the other 


_ where find a predominantly Jewish Chueh 
of which: we have been eng 


o the world, in a majority. The Jewish | f 
Dispersion never established themselves side by side with 


Gentile fellow-Christians as rivals, they were just swallo 
up; but in Palestine, and the parts close to Palestine, the Jewish 
| Christians still lived on, still survived with all their limitati 
’ and all their 
_._ Now this Jewish Christianity of Palestine and the neighbour- 
hood has, as I believe, survived in literature in one form and 
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people ; (3) the acceptance of this chosen people as an ecclesia 
(see Acts vii. 38), a pictured ideally as always in God's 
presence, always in worship that is to say, they felt 
themselves to be bound together by a bond that was, at the 
same time, both internal and external. (The internal it 
is true, was not very firm after the parties of the Pharisees, 
| the Sadducees, the Herodians, and the Essenes had arisen, and 
when the Rabbinic Schools of Hillel and 8 i differed 
among themselves.) They did not feel it inconsistent with 1 
to include Gentiles of varying d of submission to the Jewish 
Law. In the New Testament, on the other hand, the Church is 
re s:* It is, and always has been, an in- 
divisible unity; it emb as one p le of God ” botl 
ites and Christians, the latter being 
At the same , chiefly after 
from, and hostile to, the 


love to 
d who 


— 


, Such as true 


and the Ministry as a divine 
of belief on subj 
be gained wi 
of 


— 


a But the need for reuni a on is 80 
‘thought to be better than mn 
0 create it where oneness of 


make 
le ligh 


reunion and unity are far from 
be more at a loss than ever. 
that seem to — 
lows: (1) Episco 

y to accept it before, and by all 
e scheme who have not been ordained hitherto. 
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ch 
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9 | | 
two theories are mutually opposed; and it is equally idle now _ 
to attempt to reconcile the view of it as a spiritual unity which 
no differences of opinion on matters of government can dis- | 
integrate, and tk 1 it an earthly society. The 
unity of the Spi od the Three in One, and the | 
worship of Jesus became Man and died on our 5 
g behalf, we already fave. we car all accept, as is done in 1 
South India, the Scriptures, the . ostles’ and the Nicene 4 
the Sacraments of Bantism and the of our Lord, 
gift to the Church. But oneness 
unity cannot 
q more of loyalty to the best form | 
. cannot be gained by man-made 
| —— risely. Internal unity will not be 
4 urgent that external unity is 
g, whereas it is really worse. 
ef is lacking 18 to TV (th 1 h 
proposals wish to do) to heal the hurt o ly, 
to daub the wall with untempered mortar. Foreigners in Indie 
and elsewhere who are thinking people will quickly learn that 
Pp. 107-118. 
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(2) An interval, say, of thirty y ears is to elapse before the new 
(apart from the proba of a y enlarg 
during that bew that most of the — who have not been 
8 rdained will retire or die; meantime their 
icth speaking considered “i r” as at present, 
18 to * held valid in every respect, intrinsically as good as 
the Ministry of those ordained by Bishops. These two are 
included in the ay Scheme of Union prepared by the 
Joint Committee of the Church of India, Burma and 005 ylon, 
the South India United Church, and the South India — 
Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist, Church for presentation to the 
- gov bodies of those. Churches in India and elsewhere.” 
And that document is naturally behind The Church Members’ 
Manual of the South India United Church.” The uniting bodies 
accept in particular the historic episcopate in a constitutional 
form as part of the basis of union, without intending to imply, 
or to express a j ent on, any theory conoer ip! 
Pp. 4)--that is to say, so far as its conferring of an thing g spiritual 
is concerned it is considered purely nominal. This is only 
emphasized in the official report of the United Church, in 
accordance with corrections made at Madras. As the Arch- 


_ bishop of Dublin wrote, this agreement on a formula, meaning 
to one side and little or not 


everything othing to many upon the 
Other, either masks for momentary convenience a fundamental 
disagreement, or it is an implied confession that principle is 
* (Nothi and be said about the practice, 

t at present, of the interchange of oulpits; it is a mere 
gesture, as it was doubtless intended to yy many of the 

; Bishops who voted for it at the last Lambeth Conference, to 
show how real and widespread the desire for reunion is.) If I 
were a Nonconformist minister I should say, as practically all 
that have expressed themselves do say: “I do not really 
believe that any try becomes more valid by the reception 
of episcopal ordination—an opinion held also by a large number 
of Anglican clergymen. If it is valid without it for thirty 
‘years, it is valid without it always; no one need accept it at all. 
any minister of the Free Churches does so, at great self- 
sacrifice, for the sake of reunion, he will still disagree profoundly 
with those who hold that a Ministry is somehow more valid 
because of it.” The majority of Nonconformists, although 
many of them are willing enough for reunion with each other, 
do not, in their heart of hearts, want reunion with an episcopal 
| body, even as at present pre posed. On the other hand, failure 
„5 compass it is likely (in outh India at any rate) to result i in a 
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The object of this paper is not to discuss the value of 
Spiscopacy, or to express a judgment on any ee concerning 
it, but to utter the warning that the roposals for 
reunion can do little more than touch the ** e surface of 
things, and will not shake non-essentials” (as Bishop Brent 
ut it) into the background, and bring fundamentals to the 
fore.” To use words quoted by the Bishop, “The spice of 
ife lies in its antagonisms ; to which may be added the say 
of our Lord: If the sa have lost its savour, wherewith sha 
it be salted?” The danger is that for antagonisms 
substituted, through fear of schism, something insipid and 
useless. There are two states of mind which cannot, with the 
present proposals, be reconciled. On the one hand, 
the Rev. G. A. Bienemann said, in an article in the Chu 
„that the promoters of reunion 
“ are wondering whether the time has not come te an ex- 
periment on a small scale whereby those of various Chure 
and various nationalities, who long for reunion, may be enabled 
to stay together long enough to understand each other's po 
of view, and wh ey are | , to worship toget 
en, that outside the 
within eas “reanh¢ a settlement of a ce 
should be built, ‘each house to contain some seven or eight, or 


possibly more, families, who would live under the same roo 
with common rooms and the 


common worship.“ 
clear that some wo Jd not 


d yet, as the: 


ou have a room: the 

per Room; and there are many, to * ie who worsh 
best in an upper room, where the act of worship car 
ed outwardly from the 
But by the side of this room there is a little chape 
There is an altar. Here the Holy Eucharist is 
regularly by Old Catholic priests, and from time 
High Church Lutherans and Anglicans. ... There A 
partition between the room and the chapel; the door is never 
aut, and the Windows are always open, and Prayer and praise 
On the other hand, those of very different vi 
true unity can be only inward and spiritua. H. L. 
Fass is reported to have said in a speech at abot the same time: 
The highest forms of unity k 3 to us in experience are 
forms of unity containin emselves differentiations.“ 
| After giving as instances R solidarity of humanity, and of such 
| lesser unities as societies or corporations, he went on to say: 
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| worse fate of being thought narrow-minded or bigoted. 
more harm will be done by working towards a speedy ou 
- reunion at the cost of living unity. That which was outwardly =. 
one would soon be divided against itself, and real unity would 
ned indefinitely. However urgent the need for reunion . 


that terribly urgent one who knows anything 
. missionary work will deny—I feel sure that the present pro- f 
E il in the long run do injury than good to 2 


4 d two further considerations must not be lost sight of: 


_ Firstly, although South India is phically a long way off, 
she posit remain isolated; her decisions will ‘affect the whole | 4 
Church. And secondly, as the Archbishop of York 4 
| tide will wobabty turn in a few years, and the desire: a 
to the front, so that | 


y 
‘ 
‘ 
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which were 


a single type of Church Order. Ap 
without that come into sight: 
(I) In the New Testament itself there car be traced an evolution 
in Church 
reflection 
(2) The m 
that, at the end of the 


and the r In some Churches (as 


—.— is found at 


| episcopate was 
.it was estab 


| evidently become (Dr. Streeter thinks) an obsession v 

| and that he was striving with great difficulty to introduce it 
his own Church of Antioch. At any rate, the entrusting of 
| monarchical authority to the Bishop. place there, thou 
it was apparently later in doing so than some other towns. An 
Ignatius is thought to have interpreted Clement’s letter to the 
Corinthians as if non-episcopacy ”” "(as Dr. Streeter often calls 
it) “had been immemo me (p. 177), whereas the 
Church government there was rather of a type which may 
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| might have been brought + that there was a period after 
the Apostles longer or shorter in different cases —in which the 
monarchical espiscopate not begun; but he would not have 
advocated the recapture of its spirit. Even he could tha 
have understood—and certainly we can understand— 
forms of Church government differed at that ti 
Church was crude, inchoate, undeveloped. Today it is rent 
for a different reason; it is because Nonconformists disapproved — 
N al the presence, or more often the absence, of certain character- 
| istics in it when their separate bodies came in consequence into 
Reunion must be one of heart and motive, and Or 

tion Bishops will not produce it. We ought, it is very true, 
to be “ striving zealously to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace; but the bond is to be forged not by o 
zation, but * * vieh all lowliness and meekness, for 
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ical (1859), and Sir James Stephen’s Essays 
on Ecclesiastical Biography. In the religio 
time the noble names of Shore and Grant and Thornton and 
Wilberforce will never be forgotten. From 1808, when Claudius 
Buchanan published his Memoirs on an Indian Church Establish- 
ment, the matter was not allowed to rest. The Bible 
the Ch kept it alive, by a 
number of pamphlets which even the kindest critic cannot deny 
to be extremely ponderous. But the ultimate decision of the 
many questions which were raised lay in the hands of the East 
14 Company and the Board of . I have y 
g become possessed of certain documents which emanated from 
each of these authorities, and I some extracts from 
them will be found to be of interest today. It will be remembered 
| that the most influential members of the East India Com 
in 1807 and 1808, the period to which these documents be ong, 
were Edward Parry and Charles Grant, and that the President 
* the Board of Control was the redo ubtable Robert Dundas, 
. first Lord Melville. 
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ourselves to the Natives, so it is not by interposing our authority now 
to suppress the quiet pacific attempts hitherto used by Individuals to 
romulgate the truths of Christianity in India, that we shall promote in 
e people of that Country a spirit of contentment and obedience.» By 
the discovery of our fear they would be encouraged to presume upon it. 
General toleration, the principle of a wise Government, 


: , proscribing none, will be our surest rule; 


On this follows a very criticism of the way in which | 


to India” regard Christianity 
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ian Empire, Religion, and Religion only will supply, namely, a common 
every thing which usually unites the Rulers and the Subjects of a State, 
as identity of Descent, of Country, Language, Education, Religion, La 
Manners and Character, we and the Indian People whom we govern, are 
totally dissimilar. History hardly furnishes any example of a durable 
te thus constituted, unless where the Conquerors colonized and infusec 
a large portion of their own Race among the People they subdued. The 
and Roman Conquests, those of the Moguls, the Tartars in China, 
and the Spaniards in America, will all illustrate this position. 
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of Wellesley with that of 4 
to extend the knowledge of it among our Native Subjects, the Magistrates ö 
in some of the Districts in which the Missionaries went to itinerate stoped 
| [stc] them, and would not let them roceed without Passports, which the 4 
Government though — to these objects, to their 
Persons, and alleging no fault against them, refused, perhaps on the b 
_ suggestion of some of its subordinate officers. 1 
l bere seem to the writers to be but two objections to the b 
conversion of the natives of India: that the attempt may pro- 9 
duce a convulsion,” and that success would render the natives é 
less submissive to British rule. Both are dismissed as having no 
reasonable ground, and the argument is concluded by a point | 
of high importance: 
In history, laws, education, English and are utterly 
je unlike: only in religion can a bond of union be found. The 1 
Turning then to against the missionaries in W 
Parry and Grant observed the measures of repression exercist 
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in regard to them by the magistrates in Calcutta, and declared 
that all of them were exemplary in their lives and the principal 
men among them learned especially in the Oriental languages, 
as shown by the appointments made by Lord Wellesley in his 
college—Carey and Marshman being especially notable. 3 
: Must Christian missions be checked—they have never been 

encouraged—by the Company? At the last renewal of the 

charter (1793) the House of Commons had resolved that it was 
a duty to adopt such measures as would gradually lead to the 
ous and moral improvement of the inhabitants of British 
India. It is inconsistent to preserve the large endowments of 

Hinduism and the diffusion of Christianity. 
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1 The rest of the letter, which is an answer to one from 
i Dundas, is concerned with political matters. 
4 On J uly 9, 1808, Parry and Grant wrote a letter to Dundas 
1 out that there was a great body of public opinion in 
3 which would certainly oppose the renewal of the Com- 
„ panp's charter (which was due in 1813) if they “believed the Com- 
166% In this short and tem roperate letter they laid stress on 
>) = the wisdom with which Christian preaching should be favoured, 


and distinctly opposed the restrictive measures which, had been 
would across the Atiantac be termed a 
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a C to the Governor-General in Council, which it was 
Hi to send out, a careful, precise, not wholly unsym- 
1 pathetic rebuke and instruction. It is clear that Dundas 


rather sharply amended this, and no doubt wisely amended it, 
by considerable excision. ‘As the final form is printed by Kaye | 
; in an appendix 0 517 J.), there is no need to reproduce even 
* the last paragraph, which presents in its best light the reasoned a 
educational pol — ‘of the East India Com mpany. The draft was 
much more emphatic and more detailed in its assertion of the 
freedom of missionaries to preach and to teach children. 

The r is endorsed as concerned with the Protests 
missionaries established in the Danish settlement of Serampore.” 
Its date is July 9. A copy of the minutes of the secret court 
S bos that the subject was considered on July 21, especially in 
to the Ain te on the Bengal Government: again 
3 poe 4, when the consideration was adjourned to August 
11. Then the court was stirred up by a letter from — 
On August 16 a draft was produced and amended. 
With this clearly Parry and Grant were not satisfied. On 
Fe 16, 1808, from the East India House the Chairman and 
Chairman* Present their to Mr. Dundas, 
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and have the honour transmit for his perusal, copy 


minute which they have this day recorded on the Secret Pro- 
This explained why they 


ceedings of the Court of Directors.” 
had signed a despatch sent on behalf of the of Directors, 
but now thought it necessary to explain their own private senti- 


ments in detail. The significant parts of the minute follow: 


1. Whilst we sincerely and decidedly maintain the necessity. of all dug 
rudence and caution in every attempt to make known the Christian 
Re igion to the Natives of India, we cannot but think that on such an 


is the duty of 
of its Religion as from regard to the welfare of its heathen Subjects, to 
endeavor by prudent and 5 methods to communicate the light 

the Gospel to them. We do not mean to say that it is the duty of the 
Company's Government or of ay other Government, to employ the least 
authority or influence in this work; but that the Nation and the Company 


as a part of it should be desirous to promote the prudent and safe exertions — 
of Individuals, of proper chara iffusion 
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conniving at real danger, nor groun y adva e plea of 
* labours of Missionaries. We mean not to charge the 
with either of these extremes, but to state that the 
does not iently guard against the last. Some passages in it 
expressed that if but one or two Natives should (from any motive, 
the impulse of those adverse to the whole idea of e i 
India or from 
passages mi etext to the Government to erase 
all Missionary exertions. And without at all supposing an dis- 
position on the part of the Government abroad, or any design to coun- 


the general object and ready to abandon it on the first plea of political 

er, such pleas and Baca Spat to that effect on the part of Individuals, 
3. We wish by no means to confound the case or the fate of the 
Missionaries in Bengal with the general question of tolerating ende: 
to propagate Christianity in India; it is for the last we are most solic 
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occasion as the present when the Court are laying down Opinions and 
Rules on this subject, it is indispensable to recognize as a principle that it 
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between them and offici inions today. A 
clear line of official non-intervention has always been drawn by 4a g 
dhe Government of British India, whether Company or ( oe | | 
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Victorias proclamation after the Mutiny, = | 
But there have often been officials in whom ‘this policy — 
was expressed by a somewhat bullying attitude towards 
ö sionaries with an absence (such as G 
have shown lately) of understanding. 
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all these letters refer. We have not only Kaye 8 invaluable 1 9 
Christianity in Indi (1859), but now a new and intere : | 
volume by Arthur C. IE., on Ohristionsty and the 
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ble book on Wi 
eulogy. With him, says Mr. Mayhew, begins a new era 
in the relations of i ‘missions to the ; : 
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contemporary tribute in 
South India, | } to win the confidence of the Eng 
authorities; but Carey, and his companion T 0 
without a licen , and there were many 6 signs in their conduct i 
which could only regarded for trouble.” 
Wellesley, whose ¢ f P. E. Roberts has done 1 
so much lately to icate, felt bound to. comp 
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converts to Hindu persecution. His press produced tracts 
in seventeen languages, and so long as Wellesley remained in 


- India he remained undisturbed at his post. Sir George Hilaro 


Barlow, the next Governor- 


— 


e paid no more heed to 


ral, saw less clearly the value 


and the virtues of missionaries ; while Lord Minto was even more 


— 


muti iny at 
Christian opposition to crisis, 
I have quoted 


restriction of 
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ey are a q 
thought 4 it my duty to — the ten letters 
ge of the Kast. A 
this; a British Governor could 


Chri 


ians. Thus there came a period, as Mr. 
propaganda 


lore which brought the anti- 
such as is represented in the 
pelience slowly won the 
ommon sense. The en of ‘the 
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the views of Grant 
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defence. 
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Pass, 
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leading logically to t 

This introduces us to the problem of the 
tion. A short survey of ancient and current coming 


It is also argued that, 
it purports to describe the practice of the 


his conclusions are by no means justified. 
that Confirmation is a thing indifferent. 
by Dr. N. P. W 
onconformist position as 


even if the Bishop’ 
Roman Church be allowed to 
A Catholic cannot safel 


4 “ 


tion of the 


s statement as far as 


on this subject forces us to conclude that the real heart of the problem has 


not hitherto been reached. The origin of the difficulty is found in two 
ages in the Acts, and a suggestion is offered as to the Teason for 


that 


Spiri 
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the concluding part this article point out that 


the gift of t e Spirit at our Lord's Baptismrevealthefactthat 
q roblem is not merely one of the relation of the grace of Confirmation 9 
eS t of Baptism, but that of grace in general to the idea of the inn. 
4 awe ing of the Spirit in all things. Our ‘habit of speaking of the gift ii 

of the Spirit is shown to be misleading, and a new line of thought is ie 
‘indieated which avoids the difficulties. The bearing of this upon the 1 
South India proposals is then exhibited. We conclude that, at as 1 
regards Confirmation, those proposals are unacceptable.) 2 1 


* 

2 * — 


ith Indian Reunion proposals have drawn attention | 

_ afresh to the Church’s use of Confirmation. The fact that, in tbe 11 
Catholic Church, the manner of performing this rite has varied 1 
is being made the ground of a proposal e other forms 
admission to full Church membership should be recognized inn 
the united Church. Why should we resist this proposal Ronis: 1 
The New Testament, as far as we can tell, knows of no 
admission ceremony except this, together with Baptiem, f 
which this is the completion. We cannot indeed say that no 
other form of admission except the laying on of an Apostle’s ans 
hands is really primitive, but we can say that we have primitive j= ||| 
evidence for no other form. 
Now it does not seem to be argued that the rival admissi — 
ceremonies have any advantage over Confirmation, except 1 
possibly on the ground of convenience. There are localities — 4. 
where it is difficult to secure a . ishop’s presence at frequent 
rvals, and so cted and eager candidates for admission — 
to Holy Communion sometimes endure a trying delay. But 
_ this can hardly be the reason why in South India Nonconformists 
eu g to accept Confirmation as the sole rite of admission 
to communicant status, for the Anglican rubric would allow an 1 
instructed and eager candidate for to be admitted 
to Holy union without waiting for actual Confirmation. 
It does seem s that, after agreeing to accept episco ä 
ordination as the sole f od of ordination, these N 
Nonconformists should boggle at accepting the laying on of 8 
episcopal hands as the sole method of admission to 1 Lif 
status. It strikes an onlooker as being a straining out of the 
gnat while swallowing the camel. Is it that there is an ideen 1 
abroad that Confirmation is not a rite for which the Church of 


have urged that the one 


sacramental character of Confirmation makes it to equate. an 
it with these other admission ceremonies. Bishop a 1 
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Times of last September 20, replies that “you 
things by sayin ying. that one effect of each of them is the same.” 

Quite 27 But if one effect of two different things is samitied 
to be the same, and if that effect is the only practical reason 
for their use, and you allow that either may be used in order 2 
produce that effect, then for practical purposes you do equate 
them. Why is not the same line followed about ordination ? 
Why not, while still refusing to admit the equality of other 
methods of ordination with that of episcopal ordination, allow 
these other methods to be used side by side with episcopal 


ordination ? It can only be that the Anglican promoters of the 


scheme see a “ necessity” in episcopal ordination which they 


which has put Confirmation into the 


do not see in Confirmation. In fact, Bishop Palmer 1 
admits this in the article referred to. He says that the 
position of the door of 
to Communion is only an English Church rule, though 
some seven hundred years old. It was never the rule in the 
Roman Church; nor is this connection between Confirmation 
and Communion made in the Orthodox Church, in which Confir- 
mation is administered with Baptism.” He adds: It has been 
my practice in all these negotiations 3 to insist on nothing which 
is purely Anglican.” All this is formally correct, and yet it is 
Intensely misleading. 

To | with, to stress the point that in the Orthodox 
Church Confirmation is thought of in connection with Baptism 
rather than with Communion is to emp aà distinctio 
without a difference. It still remains true that in the Orthodox 
Church med persons are not (normally, if at all) admitted 


to Holy Communion. And, in fact, in the Orthodox Church 


Communion does normally itely. follow Baptism and 
Confirmation, even in the case of infants, so, although there is 
no explicit statement of the connection between Confirmation 
and Holy Communion, there is the practical conn 
true Justin Mar Communion follows immediately 
upon Baptism, without any explicit mention of Confirmation. 
But J to Baptism (Apol., I. ch. Ii.) is extremely 
condensed, and we have no right to assume that Confirmation 
in his time did not immediatel y follow Bapt tism, as it does in 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and still des in the Eastern Church (and 
in Spain even in the modern P 1 Church). There might be 
some justification for the assumption if it could be shown that 
* New Testament times Confirmation was not the 

completion of Baptism, but that is exactly what it is. The 
in Acts viii. must be allowed to reflect its light upon all 
the other New Testament references to Baptism in the Church 
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was called out only by some eature. of 
a situation. Apparently Philip had not laid his hands on the 
Samaritan converts at their baptism. Why not? Either 
because he knew nothing about this practice, or else because 
he knew that it was confined to Ap * There is not sufficient 
evidence to make it certain w was the reason, but the 
extremely natural way in which the reference to the laying on 
of the Apostles’ hands is introduced makes it difficult to believe 
that this was a new departure. We admit that we are not 

ressly told that Peter and John were sent by the Apostles 
in order to lay their hands upon the converts, but this is t 
natural inference from the narrative, and it is confirmed by 
Acts xix. 1-7.. There, with the same naturalness, we are told 
t the Apostle Paul completed the baptism of certain Eph 
_ disciples by laying his end on them. St. Paul's questions to 
these Ephesian disciples show that he expected the gift 
d by Christian Baptism, yet after baptizing 
them he ooeeded at once with the laying on of hands, which 
proves that by Baptism he meant not only e washing, but 
the imposition of hands. 
New estament 


the 
uc ed 1 In Baptism, 


done so. Unless is intended, the statement 
_ bearing upon the South 4 proposals. But has — 
about Confirmation? It is true that 
no 1 * like the one at the end of our Confirmation 
ice, but it does not follow that Rome now or previously 


regarded or indifferent.“ 
earliest times in the West, 1s 


rerequisite for communicant status. 
West, too, as still in the East, both Baptism and Confimation 

nin to infants. Did the Western 
to give Communion to infants it had 
tion? Let us see what the proba- 
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The separation of Confirmation from Baptism was 

the West as early as the third century, but for many centuries 
the interval between the two rites was not very oe It was 

by making Easter and Whitsuntide the normal 

seasons for administering Baptism, or even by postponing 

Baptism for a few years. As Sts as the thirteenth century in 8 

England synods at Worcester (1240) and Chichester (1240) 

regarded a year's interval as the maximum, though later in the 

same century an interval of three years was tolerated by a synod 

held at Exeter, and of seven years by a synod held at Durham (f. 

In the same way the abandonment of Infant Communion in 

the West was gradual. The writer of the article on the “ 

-  tounion of Children in the Catholic Encyclopedia asserts that 

in the West the practice of Infant Communion was restricted 

do the occasions of Baptism and fous illness, but the only 

3 he cites (St. Cyprian, Lib. De is, ch. xxv.) men- 

no such restriction. Hedley, late Roman Catholic Bishop 

„in his well-known work on The Holy ‘ 

inly that “up to about the twelfth century [in 

he West] it was the custom to give the Holy Communion 
to young children (p. 87); and again: The custom of 

Communicating infants began to give way in the 

century, and by the thirteenth it had almost completely ceased ”’ 

(P. 88). Thus the gradual abandonment of Infant Communion 
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communicating newly-born unbaptized upon 
be no evidence or probability at all that uncon- 
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seems to 
firmed persons were admitted to Communion. The later excep- 
tions mentioned in Confirmation (vol. i., pp. 58-59) would clearly 
within the Anglican rubric. this connection impor- 
t to note that, although hes that Baptism is 
wm to salvation, both necessitate medii and 
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1 necessitate o admit a like necessity as 

1 regards Holy The Council of Trent, in dis- 

1 couraging (but not forbidding) the practice of Infant Communion, 

1 “teaches that little chi who have not attained the use o 

1 reatzon are not by any necessity bound to the sacramental ~ 

a ucharist (Session xxi., can. 4). As | 
ip Did the size of the diocese have an to do with this variation ? 
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| 4 tween ptism and nfirmation. During the centuries when 
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vet weer ion, and so, except for the 
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further allows that 0 the divine 


to the years o 
cated 80 
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upon Confirmation as the door to communicant status, 
the corollary that it can safely be set aside, is therefore mis- 
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regards those who are no longer children, Morrisroe (article 
Holy Communion” in the Catholic Encyclopedia) says that 
the doctrine of the Church is that Holy Communion is morally 
necessary for. salvation, but Hedley (op. cit., p. 129) is far less 
insistent. He says: The Holy Eucharist, wonderful gift of 
God as it is, is not held by the Catholic Church to be a Sacrament 
which is absolutel necessary for salvation. That is, cag al 
speaking, the soul of man can attain the Beatific Vision even 


the Ble uring mortal 


Sacrament never been received d 
All that is needed for admission to the bliss of Heaven 
is the sanctifying grace of our most holy Redeemer; and this 
can be conferred by Baptism, by the Sacrament of Penance, or 
Fathe certain by acts of alone. 
athers, especially St „ e tm of Baptism as 
1 a desire to receive the Holy Eucharist. That Sacra- 
ment is, no doubt, in the = Catholic view, the natural 
means of increasing and perfecting that spiritual life which 
begins by Baptism. „But the 1 life itself is not absolutely 
dependent upon it. Although Hedley adds that at the 
same time it is the indiaputel e teaching of the Church tha — 
for those who have come to the use of reason [our italics), the 


participation of the Holy Eucharist is a divine precept. . . . 
Any man who volun 


y abstained from it altoge 
certainly, as a fact, fall’ into mortal sin” ( 4 
0 120 


ther woul 
129.1300, he he 
Communion, 
although it binds every man, evidently does not bind all in the 
same degree. Its urgency will „ many circumstances: 
on a man’s disposition, surroundings and temptations, and on the 
character of t 
this teaching, we see that there would 3 yroun: 
for pressing Communion on the unconfirmed. Moreover, the 
centuries d which the practice of postponing Confirmation 
discretion was growing up were precisely the 
centuries during which the practa ce of frequent t Communion was 


had to enjoin that the faithful should communicate at least once 
a year. -Once more we see that the probability is all against 
the admission of the unconfirmed to Communion. — 

mer’s attempt to treat as a purely English rule the insist. 


So is his further — that the rule is seven 
hundesd ears old. There is nothing to show that Archbishop 
Peckham’s rule (1281), which found its way into the Sarum 


Manual and — into our — Prayer was an 


rapidly falling into decay. The ee. faithful communi- 
uently that in 1215 the Fourth Lateran Council 
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innovation. Canons were frequently made to rescue ancient 
practices from threatened disuse, — this may have been such 
a rule. Dr. Maclean (Con , Vol. i., p. 58) says that this 
canon shows that the practice was otherwise,” but this is 
gratuitous, and would lead to some strange conclusions if applied 
But even if it were proved that baptized but unconfirm 
ersons were commonly admitted to Communion, it would not 
proved that Roman ice falls outside the scope of the 


y if Baptism was regarded as implying 
receive Communion. In any case, 


to use the supposed Roman view of 
of the pro in the South Indian 


ation only one 

n to communicant status would only b 
itted to Communion those who 

confirmed. We may add that even if the Roman view of 

mnfirmation i is 2 Bishop Palmer re resents it 

1 declension 


ied and * — secured by the 
e assert, therefore, that the 


adoption of a 
appeal to Greek and 
from 


De en, a thing indifferen 
as various groups in the Church 
ice to which all Catholi 


can be no question. 
here c the 
never have the baptized been dispen 

d be obtained. jection of it 
llawed exclusion from 


of 


receiving it w 
has in all Catholic communions 
Holy Communio » e adds that “it has t 
this connection that the Catholic Church 
ly subject to Catholic discipline, 
ntly exempt Nonconformists because of their 
independent organization from the conditions which are 
‘Imposed upon those who would enjoy Catholic privil 
do so would not only encourage Nonconformists in their Non- 
ity, but would be prejudicial to the maintenance of discipline 
The Prayer Book rubric requiring Con- 
and desire to be confi before ad- 
mmunion is clearly designed to be applied 
> all Chri who would fulfil their 
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Anghcan rubric, especial 
or supposing a desire 
Bishop Palmer's attempt 
vontirmation in support 
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with Anglicans were accompar : 
n error 
° | | 
: Roman ideas about Confirmation, 80 far 
zishop Palmer thinks, the proposal to relax 
ofinitely: excludes it. Confirmation in the 
ath urch is not, and n | 
to be followed or abandon ; 
see fit. It is an Apostolic 
Churchmen are bound. As Dr. Francis It: e 
Catholic precept in this ) 
rmation has always 
3e of Baptism, 
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‘bounden duty and service of receiving the body and blood =~ 
of Christ and of participating in the Eucharistic — The 3 
intrenchment of Nonconformity in novel organizations designedly 1 
and persistently opposed to Catholic authority cannot annul for 
Nonconformists the principle that obedience to Catholic precepts 
is the only lawful basis of admission to Catholic privileges. And 
to reject Confirmation is to disobey a pt having New 
as well as Catholic sanction ” (The Sacraments, 1] 


| II 


In connection with the question of the necessity of Con- 1 
knie we wish to draw attention to an exceedingly precarious === || 
suggestion made by Dr. N. P. Williams in Essays Cathoicand =| 
Critical (p. 411)./ “ At first, he says, it would seem, the 1 
‘lapee of ‘the Spirit was mediated by the Ba Me 3 alone (Acts 

ii, 38). Later, when the Ap . confronted by || 
baptisms which did not —— the supernormal charismata 
which testified to the Spirit’s presence, it was found, as at an 
, that the impos he Apost 
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Samaria ition of les hands wasaccom- || | 
panied by the bestowal of what was lacking in the way f 
1 gifts; and thus, apparently, the im artation of the Spirit „ 
became specifically associated with the ‘laying on of hands 
as a distinct, though not yet separate, part of the rite. In this i 
way what we call ‘ Confirmation’ came into existence as em- 1 
ying the positive effects of Initiation [sc., the bestowalofthe = = | | 
Spirit], the negative effects [sc., the remission of sins] being 1 
ection. It implies that 
Jonfirmation was a sort o ntal very whereby there 1 
was effected that which Baptisn alone sometimes unaccoun: 2 „ 
failed to effect. Acts viii. 17 does not give the impression that 
the laying on of the Apostles’ hands was an exp „ 
would zardous to suggest that the experiment had been — i 
made still earlier). If Baptism had at first eh bs 
remission of sins and the gift of the Spirit, and later seemed to * 
fail to secure the gift of the Spirit (his failure being inferred. 
from the absence of supernormal manifestations), how did the 
Apostles come to find out that this failure could be made gooe 
by the laying on of hands, and of theirs alone? And what = = | 
could we 15 of a God Who left His means of grace to be dis- l 
covered by such experimenting? Again, Dr. Williams ther 
plays straight into the hands of the Nonconformists, S 
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Practise On his Confirmation is only 
necessary when Baptism fails to bestow the Holy Spirit. But : 


how can we say with confidence when Baptism fails (if ever it 
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does fail) to do this? Nowadays 
displa * supernormal charismata which the early Church 


and so, if the 


might be equally successful and therefore equally va 
the 


pra 


viii. 14-17 e 
not Baptism, but the laying 


seem to connect the gift of the Spirit with Baptism, though 


by the im 


teaching still more clearly in St. 
preside over the 


THEOLOGY 


ed as the signs of the Holy Spirit’s indwelling; but we do 
not therefore conclude that the ‘Spirit has not been given. As 
far as outward proof goes, then, there is nothing to show that 
Confirmation ever adds anything that Baptism fails to bestow, 
gestion that Confirmation was merely an 
rimentally discovered way of making good the occasional 
ures of 8 be true, it is no longer possible to insist on 
15 necessity. At most it could only be urged that it is a sort 
of double securit for the on of the Spirit. Even so it 
would be impossible to maintain that it is the — rite that may 


be used for this purpose. For all we can tell, other ex ents 


The difficulty that has led Dr. Williams to throw out his 
untenable s ion is the well-known problem of disti ng 
grace of Baptism the grace of Confirmation. There i is 
pe bent abe doctrine on the subject in the sense that there is 
hing in the Church about it. Is the operation of 
oly 75 irn which is the special grace of Confirmation the 

of the Spirit's ndw 


beginning ann so to speak, an 
extension intensification of His indw at 


elling which 
Baptism ? Or is the indwelling effected once for all at Ba aptism, 
of admission to 


leaving Confirmation as merely a ceremony 

communicant status? Or ought we to get right behind either 
7 of expressing the Spirit's relation to us? 

The New teaching is not Acts 
xpressly declares that the gift of the ‘Spirit followed, 
on of hands, and Acts xix. 5-6 is 
equally emphatic on the same side. On the other hand, there 
are numerous ges (eg. ‘Acts ii. 38, 1 Cor. xii. 13) which 


these could all be explained as references, not to Baptism simply, : 
but to Baptism comp leted by the laying on of hands. Titus ili. 6 
is possibly a ee to the two parts of the Sacrament of 
Initiation, and, if so, it connects the gift of the Spirit with the 
imposition of hands rather than with the washing. The earliest 
Father to mention Baptism and Confirmation separately 
(Tertullian) also connects the bestowal of the Spirit, not with 
Baptism, but with Confirmation: tg The flesh is — that the 
soul may be rid of its stains .. . the flesh is overshadowed _ 
position of the hand, that the soul may be illuminated 

by the Spirit (De Resurr. Carnis, § §8). We have the same 
rian: “Two Sacraments 
perfect birth of a ian, the one regenerating 


the man, which 1 is Baptinn, the other communicating to him 
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CONFIRMATION AND SOUTH 


the Holy Spirit” (Epist., Exil.; of. Epist., Ixxiv.). Darwell! 
Stone (Holy Baptism, pp. 78-80), who defends the view that. 
the Spirit’s indwelling is effected by Baptism, re not deal with if 
these passages from Tertullian and St. He does, Th 
however (pp. 80-81 and 244-249), quote another —— . 
Cyprian (Epist., Ixix. 13-15) in whic rian denies that those 

who have been clinically baptized receive a more scanty and 
smaller measure of the divine gift of the Holy Spirit,” and asserts 1 
that the Holy Spirit is not given by measure, but is poured in 
His fulness upon the believer,” 80 that in a baptized person 8 
“the Holy Spirit to dwell.” But Cyprian is here 
trasting cli ical Baptism with er Ny in the face of the cok 
tion, and there is nothing to show that the laying on f it 
ands was not part of the clinical Baptism. Other Fathers . 
be quoted to the same effect, while quotations on the opposite side 
could be explained as due to the tacit combination of Confirm. 
tion with Baptism as one Sacrament of Initiation. The view 
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> 
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that the Spirit’s indwelling is effected, not by Baptism, but by | 
Confirmation, was vigorously championed by Dr. A. J. Masor | 
(The Relation of Con ion to Bastion): but it labours 7. 


very serious difficulties. Dr. Mason admits the ope 1 
Spirit! in Baptism „ but tries to maintain n this operation i se Ve 
from Confirmation) makes us members of Christ, how can we ole 
say that the Spirit of Christ does not dwell in us henceforth ? li! 
Surely we « be members of Christ unless His Spirit dwelss 
in us. Turther, this theory exalts Confirmation, Me the Ben „ 
Testament does not ce trace back to Christ's ordir — 


at the expe ptis n, which it does trace back to a 
(see Tyrrell Green, The Church of Christ, pp. 223-225; Darwell 1 i 


Stone, Holy Baptism, pp. 67-74; and VI. 
Mackenzie] in Confirmation, vol. bie We urge further that if. 
parently St. Luke and some of the Fathers imply or affirm, 
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as appare om 
the effect of Baptism is merely the negative remission of sins 
and our regeneration. in the narrowest sense (without any in- 
dwelling of the Spirit), while Confirmation. secures ts 
indwelling, then the Western Church (as Dr. Puller. bought) 
has committed a grievous wrong in postponing Confirmation. Sie 
It is taught that it is right to wait until“ the yearsofdiscretion” = | 
have been reached, as ‘though the Spirit's elling were not 


of-date } chology. We have learnt chat the 
character, and if the Spirit's indw is ofgany use at a te 


child’s early years are of 
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to secure it as early as possible. It is no answer to say that our 
relationship with the Spirit must be consciously personal, and 
that it cannot be this in infancy. The Spirit, “ike the wind, 
bloweth where and how He listeth, and as a child has spiritual 
needs long before he becomes conscious of them, we ought to 
bring him within the sphere of covenanted grace as soon as 
yossible. If the child has to wait until he is confirmed before the 
irit comes to dwell in him, he ought not to be kept waiting. 
Now it is somewhat startling to find that the only New 
tament pi upon which the view is based that the 
Spirit’s indwelling is — with Confirmation rather ‘than 
With Baptism are the two passages already cited from Acts (viii. 
14-17 and xix. 5-6). Titus Hi 5 would certainly not have given 
__ ¥ise ‘to this view had it stood alone. The question arises, How 
did St. Luke know that the bestowal of the Spirit was associated 
with the laying on of hands rather than with Baptism? We 
may say that Jesus had said that this would be so. Or we 
may say that the knowledge came to St. Luke by revelation. 
But there is another Acts x. 44-46 he says: 
vet spoke these words, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them which heard the word. For they heard them 
speak with es and magnify God” (cf. xi. 15). Similarly — 
in xix. 6 the statement that“ the Holy ¢ Ghost came on them is 
followed the words, and they spake with 
prophesied.” Me note also that in i. 8 the mark 
ing is = be power (Svvapis), and the 
me 1 ea perv es Acts ii. Do not t ese passages suggest v 
ongly that for St. Luke the sign of the Spirit’s nce om 
abnormal behaviour (cf. also Acts viii. 39, xvi. 6-7)? It seems 
fair to suppose that if the imposition of the Apostles’ hands upon 
the Samaritan converts was followed by —— behaviour 
this was a sign that the Spirit had come upon them. Now he 
does not actually say that the Samaritans — with tongues or 
prophesied, but the words, when Simon saw that through the 
on of the Apostles’ hands the Hol 
imply that there was somet 
Probably the exp 
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lanation that this e was a 3 
tion of the Spirit was given at the time, if we may suppose that 

Simon's request is in his actual words. If so, then St. Luke 
Simply took over a view of the Spirit’s activity which was current 
in the Church, as indeed the phenomenon of glossolalia at Corinth 

would suggest. We cannot here consider the whole question of 

+ _ the real nature of glossolalia, but from St. Paul's description 
of it at Corinth we think there is room for doubt whether it 
really was a “fruit of the Spirit. At any rate, we find the 
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CONFIRMATION AND SOUTH INDIA 
„fruits of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22-23 much more attractive. 
The point we wale make here is that if St. Luke was dominated 
by the idea that abnormal behaviour was the peculiar sign of 
the Spirit’s presence (an idea, of course, very prominent in — 
Old Testament, in which the doctrine of the Spirit is really 
usually deistic) he would, on seeing that in the cases mentioned 
in Acts abnormal behaviour followed the laying on of hands, 
naturally associate the Spirit's activity with the laying’ on of 
hands. And further if, as seems to have been the case, this 
abnormal behaviour was manifested for the first time at ‘the 
laying on of hands, St. Luke would naturally represent the 
laying on of hands as the means of the bestowal 
But manifestly this leaves room for the theory that the occasion 
of their Confirmation was not. really the first time that these 
converts had become 1 of the Spirit. The case for the 
exclusive association of the al of the Spirit with the 
laying on 08 hands simply disappears, and we are free (if we are 
so minded) to adopt the theory that the Spirit is given in Baptism. 
This seems to be the position taken up in our Baptismal Service, 
of the sancti of the child with the Holy 
Ghost, and in which we even Prag. 5 „Give Thy Holy Spirit to this 
infant, that he may be born a Though Dr. Mason would 
describe — as an Fears ve operation of the Spirit, we have 
alreac eran n jisfactor way of saving a theory 
But — ani is — — grade (if any) of Cor 
‘Our Conftemstion Service, with that mastery of ambiguity whic 
is sometimes the salvation, but more often: the curse, of the 
lish Church, skilfully evades the question whether there 1 s 
a first bestowal of the Spirit or merely an extension 
of His influence. The usual — | in our Church is that 
iven in the Preface of the new Order of Confirmation in the 
vised Prayer Book—viz., that a special gift of the Holy 
Spirit is bestowed through laying on tht hands with prayer,” so 
that we should pray that God will strengthen with His Ho 
Spirit those who in Baptism were made His children.” With 
this we may usefully compare the formula of Ordination : 
Receive ye the Holy "Ghost or the office and work of a priest 
or “ of a bishop.” But this teaching is open to #8 el danger 
which is not by any means always avoided in our Church. 
Hall has a useful ge on this. “Such teaching,” he Sal 
“cannot reasonably be interpreted in terms of quantity, as if 
the Holy Spirit were given to some extent in Baptism and more 
abundantly in Confirmation. If the Spirit Himself is given at 
all, He must surely be given entirely. There is no more or 
less in His Person. The difference must be in the sense in which, 
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‘The One Sacrifice (8.P.C.K., Ad.; cloth, 1s.) is the title of a little book of J 
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MISCELLANEA 
AND 


* 


devotion compiled by the Rev. C. P. Hankey, Vicar of Little St. Mary's, 
Cambridge, who has had the collaboration of Mr. Will Spens. Many who : 
have learnt much from the Master of Corpus’s Eucharistic teaching have 
desired to see its devotional aspects more explicitly drawn out; and this 
is what this manual provides. A short. theological statement and 
catechism on the relation of the Eucharist to the Cross are followed 


as showing a deep i t into human nature and its difficulties 0 
over worship. We have rarely seen so much practical theological — 
ing packed into so small a compass. The remaining twelve pages 
. — appropriate to the various moments of the liturgy, the 
itself not printed. These prayers are at once beautiful and 
simple, and a welcome feature is the is laid on the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the whole action of the service. We warmly commend this 
not least to those who 


wi Beyon e 
There are not a few indications, says the 
writer, “ that the next great absorbing form of human interest will lie 
in a realm beyond cienc This is sely the lesson we would our- 
selves have suggested 55 f spirit, 
end of value, the article informs ws, lies beyond science, fo as 
8 knows not the The supreme worth, that is personality, — 
science. The person ¢ overlooks, evaluates 
sopher is more than his 
destructible, no mere instrument of nature, but possessor of mind and 
body, of talents and powers for which he is responsible. Born within 
nature, he is yet above nature. The first man is of the earth, earthy; 
the second man is the heavenly master. Little en account of him, 
the person, has the scientist made. Yet we may not lame him for this, 


e 


— 


(PP 12-20) by three Considerations ’’,which seem to us of the utmost — 1 


pursuit that he, too, is unique, creative, in- 5 ail 


for science as science knows not the person. And yet the scientist is 
man of mind, very decidedly so, else he were a poor scientist indeed, and 
As such hes person, and in his appli: 
tion to his task, and more especially in those rare moments when he 

for the time his speciality and Bete the lover, the father, the flied 
the benefactor—perchance the worshipper—he subordinates science to 
humanism and transcends the world of nature—although then perhaps 
closest to its inner mystery and meaning. The North Pole has given up 

its secret, bat the atom has not—amuch lees'the mind that 
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THEOLOGY 


What a set of unendurable prigs would be the self-inflated inhabitants of 
a method 


exploited world! Science has develo 
which is essential in all genuine truth- 


, and a spirit of 


patient 


1 and readiness to revise conclusions, which is not only scientific, 


ut moral e., superscientific. 


achievements it is worthy of all honour and the 


ance. 


For this and for all its virtues and 
greater honour of further- 
Let the farther it advances the more its boundaries reveal them- 


selves, and the more clearly it points beyond itself. Thereby we may 
discern more certainly the realms of unrealized knowledge and achieve- 


ment which lie beyond science—the Beyond which is in very truth the 
power ot our Here and Now.“ 3 


This number begins with a summary and list of the extremely valuable 
188. at St. Omer, to which is added a useful index of the Saints referred 
to in them. There are, as would 

origin and interest, 
Canterbury (one has five 


of English 


of St. Cune 


of Cologne 


tions for their 


Glubokov 


reviews, am 


? 


+, 


We agree. 


charmante causerie on Sir 


„M. Dibelius, N. T. 
various sections of the 52 
Profeseor K. L. Schmidt 

(Sofia), I 


‘verses in it, 


ain. *. * 
2 


— 


at Stoclcholm, 1925, 


vii., fase. 38 et 4. 


rid, of } ovi-Sad, a V1 
at Heidelberg University. The 
were treated by Dr. P. Bratsiotis 
Gene) Professor K. Beth (Vienna), 
. Clavier (Mont 


* 


the: French Revolution. 
ugaud, the well-known Celtic scholar, contributes 
notes on the contents of the archives of Great Britain. He makes sugges- 
on and for the facility of easier access to them. 


a 


Mollat’s elaborate survey of 
‘in the Church in France from the 
This article, like its predecessor, 
on a wide use of all we — authorities, and his inferences 
Fathers Peter and P 
the Terror, and they 
Father Martin 


, a large number of MSS. 
notably those relating to St. Thomas of 
auriou giving the names of the 
and St. Anselm. Then a Latin life of St. Pansophios of 
Alex „of whom there are A 
than those reviously known. T 
„one of the earliest of the 


7 


(Athens). 
N 


criticism of the lives 
Frankish Bishops, Archbishop 
There is the usual collection of extremely acute and valuable. 

which is to be observed the reference to the Dean of 
Wells, dont Tardeur au travail est infatigable, and that to Mr. R. W. 
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kord), Professor S. Besobrasoff (Paris), Professor Bednat (Prague), 1 


and the final meditation was given by Bishop Irenteus of Novi- Jad. 
7 Professor Bertram gives a report of the fifth International Congress 


> 


for the general history of religion at Lund Cue August 27 to 9. 
| This was attended by many German and Swedish professors, by Mr. 1 
FP. M. Cornford and Mr. S. A. Cook, of Cambridge; and Mr. E. R. 8; we 
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STUDIES IN TE 
(a) St. Matthew v. 48: os 6 TaThp ù ud v 
0 ovpavios TéAELOS eoTL. »»!t! 


— 


— 


A. V.: Be an therefore perfect, even as your father, which is in heaven, . 


re 


* 


14 

* * 
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The particular meaning of „ perfect is shown by the context to be 1 
love of enemies as well as of friends. Just as God sends rain on just and r 
unjust, 80 are we to feel and show benevolence to all. There is no sco C 
for explanations that refine away the g, as that man's réXos es . 
necessarily other than God's. Perfec means in Greek practically 
what it means in English. St. Luke's i bi of the saying is at first a 
ight easier to understand: ‘‘ Be ye merciful, even as your Father is iu 
iful (vi. 35). But he means the same as St. Matthew, and if we 1 
were as God the Father, ws should be 4 * God declares $= | | 
almighty power most chief owing mercy e previous verse ee 
(i. 35) has the éoea0e of Matt. v. 45, ye shall be sons of the Most Hic. 
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The future of course indicates a command, asinMatt.v.27 ob powyedoes, =| || 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, and v. 43 es TOV o 
„Thou shalt love thy neighbour.” is used in this 


imperative sense just like the So em 

Nevertheless the A.V. is better. I once heard a her expound | 
the text. He said the common rendering was a stumbling-block. How | 
could man be perfect? Readers were naturally discouraged | — 


mand impossible to be obeyed. The R. V. had removed the li i 
substituting the future for “Ye shall be perfect Vil 


if ye do what — been 
usage of “ shall” an „will“ is natuz 
very difficult to inhabitants of other 
who is uncertain about shall 8 a | 
abolished the imperative, he is quite Mb to o conclude that they meant i} 


to change the sense. The A. V. is a : nd 14 
might well be allowed to stand. Wee 1 
(6) Acts v. 42: Tov He 


Rx 

4 


4, 

1 


The A.V. rendering is wrong, for xp. I. is not in ‘the. Acts merely a Weil 
composite title as in later times; each of the phrase has its separate 1 
meaning, one being subject and the other predicate, as the use of the 1 
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‘apostles es, preaching to the Jews after the Ascension, proclaimed 
the identity of the Messiah with Jesus of Nazareth. Various statements 
are recorded in the Acts embodying their follows. The 
. is given in oratio recta. 


Gods christ was preordained to suffer. 
Vi. 42: obe Siddoxovtes Kal tov 
Christ is Jesus. 
xviii. 5: Suapaptupopevos rode Ious elvat Tov xpiorov 
xviii. 23: ova Tov ypaday elvat tov ypiorov "Incoty— 
the Christ is Jesus. 
ö The last example is s instructive. The preacher starts with 
1 the well-known figure of the Messiah. He has come and His name is Jesus; 
= ~~ this may be proved by the correspondence of His life and death with what 
= ©. the Scriptures said of the Messiah. The apostolic message began with | 
the known—i.e., the conception of the Messiah, and argued from it to 
what for most hearers was unknown, the historic Jesus. 
An exception is found in Acts ix. 20-22. Saul of Tarsus proclaims 
Jiegus, t e is the Son of God, and he proves to the Jews that Jesus is 
the Christ. the overwhelming ce of his conversion he could 
hardly do other than start with Jesus. 
1 In Jn. xx. 31 the vel is said to be that men may 
eS believe that Jesus is the e Jesus whose words and works have 
boeen described must be as the fulfilment of the hopes of the 
_ dewish race. The Christ is Jesus would be as ina inappropriate e as is 
P. es quoted from Acts. 
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I.txbe Rev. G. H. of Woughton, Bletchley, has kindly 
sent ing text and translation of the Te Deum, with brief notes 
appended, which seem to us a useful reminder of how much we commonly 
‘miss in the way we treat this hymn at present. Ad. . 


e Dominum confitemur, 
Tibi omnes tibi Cali et univertio ade.” 
ii Cherubin et Seraphin incessabili voce proclamant = ~~ 
aoros, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sahaorn, ́ 


oriosus Apostolorum — 
phetarum laudabilis numeru ss ©. ; 
Martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus, = # 

per orbem terraram sancta confitetur Ecclesia. 7 
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Tu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem; non horruisti Vi 
Tu devicto mortis aculeo, a 
Tu ad dexteram Dei sedes; in gloria Patris Judex crederis esse venturus. 
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MISCELLANEA 


aperuisti credentibus : 


ergo quesumus, famulis Tuis subveni, quos pretioso sanguine redemisti: 
Aeterna fas cum Sanctis Tuis gloria munerari. 


Thee as God we praise, Thee as Lord we acknowledge, 
Thee as eternal Father all the earth adores. 
To Thee all angels, to Thee the Heavens and Powers universal, 
To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim with voice unresting cry _ 
‘Hoty, Hoty, Horx 1s tue Lorp Gop or SaBAoTH, 
FULL ARE ‘THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH or THE Masesty OF Tur 


Thee the glory- filled choir of Apost 
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les, 
Thee the worshipful roll of Prophets, 
Thee the e army of Martyrs, 
Thee t hout the world Holy Church acknowledges (when it says) 
ATHER OF INFINITE MAJESTY, 

: ADORABLE, TRUE, AND ONLY Son, 

A180 THe Hoty 
Thou art of Glory, O Christ, „„ V 
Thou of the Father ever 8on; 
Thou to set it free tookest manhood upon Thee, abhorrest not a Virgin's a 
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Thou, when Thou hadst vanquished Death’s sting, didst open to believers Hi 
govereignties of the Heavens; 
Thou at the Right Hand of God art seated; as Judge in the glory of the aa 
Father Thou art believed to be coming. 1 
Thee, therefore, we implore, succour Thine Household, whom wi Wu 
Blood Thou hast redeemed: ae 
Cause them together with Thy Saints to be dowered with eternal glory. ie) 
Obs. The Structure the Hymn was obscured the 
responds, meant to be kneeling, being treated as part of it. They ee 
stand in Codex A at the end of the Gloria in Excelsis. 1 
Obs. 2: The Unity of the Hymn, shown by the Tu, Te,” “Tae AE 
was obscured by (a) the ion and the of the Creed not being i 
made to stand out as quotations; (b) the failure to 1 ize that eternum ong 
Fatrem is one of the four Names of our Lord in Isaiah ix. 6, where the al 
R. V. margin tells us that Everlasting Father is in the Hebrew “ Father 1 
of Eternity; (c) the insertion of Tuum after venerandum in the s 11 
of the Creed. I do not know whether there is MS. authority for its . neu 
omission, but I venture to it as a manifest intruder. . 1 
Obs. 3: I do not know who is responsible for the amazing mistransla- int 
tion of the 0 words, nor whether any protest . ever been made 1 
Obs. 4: The a coming, like the “ Quicun que,’ out of the Church’s 1 
agony over the bri back of Polytheism ander the name of Arianism, 1 
consists of two In the first the Heavenly Hosts, the Church 1 
triumpbant, and the Church militant, are called as witnessing to Christ's 1 
Godhead, by the Holy, Holy, Holy in the Heavenly Hymn, and the Hu 
Threefold Name in the Creed. The second sets forth His Work, as i 
“ everlasting Father or King of glory,” as Bringer in of the Age to i 
XX. | 1 
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appeal 


i. 6. v. 102 


with our Lord's 
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Judge see Matt. xvi. 27; Mark viii. 38. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT: THE VistraTIon CHARGE DELIVERED AT 


Szconp VisrraTion or THE DiocEss. By H. H. 
Henson, D. D., Bishop of Durham. Mac 48. 6d. 
Jo those who remember the Bishop of Durham's earlier 
utterances, his championship of the cause of Disestablishment 
may appear as a rather startling volte face. But in the Introduc- 
nion prefixed to his Visitation Charge, he fully jv 
change of opinion. “I have. never,” he says, 


% concealed. 
myself the anomalous character which the relations 1 


- and State had come to possess, nor 
celihood of that cha becoming so exaggera 
— Disestablishment morally indispensab! e 
Act was not dictated by “an intense dislike of the existin 
ent,” but was a final effort to secure for the 
e spiritual autonomy that is essential to its life, without sever- 
ing its age-long association with the State. But it Ad un- 
doubtedly urch of England to | 


‘Eng 
urch “of cannot 


that a new con 

wing up, which looked 
whole Ch And, lastly, 
blished : in the minds of the Bishops.’ 255 
Prayer Book completed „Henson 8 
need of che liberation arch from i 
State con 


strongly Protestant. The 
so described. he 


conversion to the 
there any alternative 2 


Some of us have thought that it 
vas worth while to explore the method by which the Scottish 
Church has asserted its spiritual independence while ‘gee cl 
its place as the National Church of the Scottish people. 
solution the Bishop regards as impracticable in this ne ag 
and it must be admitted that the English Church is far more 
Closely en 
ever been. “In Scotland the assumption of the 
Establishment has been the distinctness of Church and State, 
in England it has been their identity. 
The two main arguments against Disestablishment are: 
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(i.) that the Church of England could no longer claim to be the 
religious organ of the English people. But the Church has lon 

since lost any real right to this title. (ii.) That a disestablishe 

Church w ould necessarily lose the comprehensiveness that has 
been a characteristic of the Church of England. It is even said 
that Disestablishment would inevitably be followed by dis- 
But this is unwarranted. 1 we 


frankly that disendowment i is the inevitable price 
t is all to the good that a prominent leader of the 1 
of England should demand that the issue o Disestabh ] 

hould be frankly faced, and no adequate attempt has 
challenge. The pragmatic tendency 
lish mentality makes us indifferent to logical consistency, 
the existing relations of Church and State go back to the 
ig of our national 


and, 1 be ounded o 
Church of England can better fulfil the 
is called when it is political associations. 

ugly regret the rejection of the Revised Prayer Book, 
we are und to reco ize that the motive for that rejection was 
ion but a desire, ho 
to robo’ it. While v we cannot accept the repudiation by the 
House of Commons of the opening words of Article XX., we 
may reasonably ask whether the vote of the House is to be 
regarded as the expression of a settled policy—in which case 
ent is inevitable; or a wrong committed by men 
bewildered by the clamour of a disloyal 


themselves to visualize tab! shment as a possibility, and 
, more 1 than many of them do at present, 
hat Establishment is never of the esse of the C urch, and is of 
its bene esse only in so far as it does not compromise ‘ “the sover- 
eign rights of Jesus 


to which it 


| Lara AND THE REFORMATION (Vol. III.). By J. Mackinnon. 


This volume of Dr. Mackinnon’s monumental study of Luther 
and his times covers the period from 1521 to 1529. At the 
beginnin g of it Luther is in retirement in the Wartburg, though 


However 
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REVIEWS” 


still in close touch with the Reformation Movement. Then 
comes his return to Wittenberg, the Peasants' Revolt, the Con- 
troversy with Erasmus, and the division of Protestantism on 
the question of the sacraments. Matters of great significance 
all of them, and handled as such by Dr. Mackinnon, who brings 
to his task a judicial and impartial mind, as well as wide and 


comprehensive knowledge. He has the additional merit of 


never allowing the reformer to be obscured by * events 
amidst which he moves. 

Luther's retirement made it necess 
his influence by a voluminous corres 


ary for him to exercise 


letters which poured forth from his ready pen freedom of utter- 
ance verges on carelessness, and numerous examples are 
vided of that “ propensity to utter things on the spur of the 
moment, as Dr. Mackinnon terms it (p. 13), which often made 


him his own worst enemy. The most notorious instance is, of 
course, the advice: Be a sinner and sin vigorously,” paradoxical 


age which was often used by opponents to discredit his 
doctrine of justification. On his return, Luther continued to 
write energetically, but now the op portunity of the spoken 
word was also his: and he used it t the endeavour to 


check the extremists who had taken advantage of his absence 


to quicken the pace of reform. | it these means his own in- 
fluence in Germany grew enorm ously 7 to the a 1624. 
Then came the Peasants’ Revolt. 

Luther had himself warned the nobles of G Germany that a 
time was coming when they would not be allowed to ill-treat the 


common people with impunity. “‘The world is no n e the 


world of the old days,” he pointed out, when you could hunt 
and harass “the. people like game.“ In June, 1524, a trifling 


of Lupfen ordered the peasants on her lord's estate to leave their 
harvests in order to gather snails) 
confirmed only too surely Luther's warning. The outbreak spread 
with — rapidity, and it was accompanied by occasional 


acts of foolish violence. The better spirits among the leaders, 


however, desired to move along wiser lines, and a manifesto was 


put forth, called the Twelve Articles, in which various reforms 
were demanded: this document shows obvious traces of Luther’s 


own teaching. Luther at first made appeals to both sides; 


but very soon he came down heavily against the peasants, 


22 because many of the advanced reformers, who were 
is special aversion, were supporting the movement. Once 
having made up his mind he was satisfied with no half- measures, 
and in the spirit of an Old Testament prophet, a spirit far 


removed from want of the Gospel, he urged on the nobles to 


pondence. In some of the 


dispute in an obscure corner of the Black Forest (che Countess 
provoked an outbreak which 
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onthe raw, again “lost hi 
dor his pen. Into the details of the controversy one cannot 
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suppress the revolt and to massacre those who offered resistance. 
Luther, as Dr. Mackinnon says (p. 205), had clearly lost his 


~ 


* 


1 head, but even so, in calmer moments, with characteristic 
ah do ggedness he defended himself for his outbulst, and even 
i plated over the consequent slaughter. “It was I, Martin 
7 uther, who slew all the peasants during the rising, for I com- 


e. 


manded them to be slaughtered. All their blood is on my head. 
But I throw the responsibility on our Lord God, who instructed 

: me to give the order. Could blind fanaticism go further? 
_The controversy with Erasmus over the question of Freewill, 
in its earlier stages at any rate, showed Luther at his best. He 
had an opponent for whom he still had respect, and in conse- 
quence he avoided language of an insulting and provocative 
nature. Later on, however, when rect a little unkindly 
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wir: 


— | rhaps, had remarked that Luther's wedding had turned the 


formation from a tragedy into a comedy, the latter, touched 
ead, and no words were too coarse 
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enter, —＋ I must protest against the idea that Erasmus was 
moved by jealousy to attack Luther. I am also not prepared 


1 co accept Dr. Mackinnon’s verdict that Luther, as a ‘hie, 
i + showed. great superiority over Erasmus (p. 266). That he was 
+ ‘more vehement everyone would admit, and that he knew 


exactly What he believed and the reason why everybody else 
was wrong. But such an attitude of mind, though it may con- 
duce to clear statement, does not necessarily lead to accurate 

nking. I am much more disposed to agree with Dr. Mac- 
eer when he admits, on another occasion 
ent, had a contempt for reason. 
It seems impossible for anyone to do justice both to Luther 


1 Ludte Erasmus: one is evidently born an Erasmian or a Lutheran. 
— 1 In this connection I am interested to notice that Dr. Mackinnon 
a i by no means satisfied with the account of Luther in the 
4 second of my Hulsean s: he condemns it, in language a 
‘little reminiscent of Luther himself, as a series of generalizations 
4 based on secondhand sources? (p. 233). This attack is hardly 

iss tisßed, as in the introduction to the Lectures (Erasmus the 
a : Reformer, pp. ix. f.) I admitted that the account dealt with 
a only one side of the reformer, and other factors were required 
al to — a complete, and therefore a fair, — The 
al Strange thing is, however, that, after reading Dr. Mackinnon's 
dfs own, account; I do not feel that there is any grave difference in 


our estimate of him. Bey 
— a With the estimate * Erasmus I am not prepared to agree. 
rE. in spite of the fact that Erasmus knew nothing of struggles — 
4 to those through which Luther had gone; and that he 
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Marburg Conference, is admirably — the essential 
are given full justice. 


was inclined to over-emphasize the value of humanism, he was 


* 


at bottom in deadly earnest. Dr. Mackinnon, led away by 


Erasmus's seeming frivolity, fails to realize this. But how 
could a Scotehman (unless he were Marcus Dods) understand 
such humour? This lack is seen in his taking Erasmus to task 


for admitting that, had he been in Luther's 5 at Worms, he 


would have play ed the part of Peter. The original story might 
have reminded Dr. Mackinnon that those who play the part of 
Peter are not usually aware of the fact beforehand. Erasmus, 
as so often, is being —— at his own expense. 
The disagreement with the Zwinglians, which led up to the 
points 
are well brought out, and all parties to this unfortunate dispute 
Luther is exhibited in his strength and 
his weakness. On the one hand there was the loyalty which 
would not allow him to accept any but a literal interpretation 
of the words of institution in the Lord's Supper — the fierceness 
with which he defended what he held to be right; and, on the 
other hand, there is no attempt to conceal the narrowness and 
bitterness which made him act like a sulky child.. At the close 
of the Conference, when negotiations had broken down, Zwingli, 
with tears in his eyes, begged that they might still be —ĩ 5 
But Luther would have none of it; there could be no community 
of spirit with one who undermined the Word of Christ with sacrl- 
legious argumen Pray God,“ he added, that you may 
be converted.“ “After. 5 had pas this pious utterance 
was too much for. (Ccolampadius, and he flashed back: 55 Fray 
yourself, for you stand equally in need of c conversion. 
Luther did a great work, but not in an entirel t1 manner. 
The clue to his failure, it seems to me, lies in the fact. that b 
was by nature a conservative, and that his religious — . 
in reaction against their surroundings forced him to be a rebel. 
There was a constant interna struggle, and this caused those 
outbreaks of fury against men who differed from hi butslightly 
which are 80 puzzling t. to the student of the Reformation. His 
strength lay in his genius for religion, and also in his being a 
typical German. (The coarseness which was continually break- 
ing out in his writings was an advantage to him in this latter 
respect, for it made his fellow-countrymen feel that he was one 
of themselves.) But, like all men of religious genius, he tended 
to make his own experiences the norm by wick everything 
was to be judged. Unfortunately Luther was neither a clear 
thinker nor an ecclesiastical — sman: hence the misunder- 
standings and controversies, many of them quite unn 
in which he became involved, to the great hurt of the cause to 
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Srupiesin THE GOSPRLS. By Gustaf Dalman. 
Ak.“ Translation by the Rev. Paul P. Levertoff. 


The latest work of Dr. Gustaf Dalman consists mainly of 
cori} jectures concerning the original Aramaic of our Lord’s 
utterances, together with a great number of quotations from, 
and references to, Jewish literature by way of illustrating not 
only His words, but also the thought and the customs of the 
days in which He lived on earth. Although these quotations 
and references are in themselves of great interest, it must be 
admitted that in not a few cases they can be regarded as relevant 
only if the interpretation which Dalman puts upon our Lord’s 
sayings be adopted; and this — vill not commend 
itself to all students of the New Testament. Moreover, in 
connection with the postulated original Aramaic of our Lord’s 
words, Dalman’s retranslation is frequently by no means 
vineing either as to the vocabulary adopted or the pronunciation 
of the words. It is much to be regretted that throughout the 
k the Aramaic is presented in a transliterated form. Had 
it been printed in what is commonly known as the square Hebrew 
characters, readers with some knowledge of Aramaic would have 
easily, but also to avoid 
giving it a pronunciation which there is good reason to regard as 
belonging to an age considerably later than that of our Lord. 
As every critical student of the Massoretic text of the Old 
‘Testament knows, the pronunciation of Aramaic in the first 
half of the first cen of our era must have 
what is indicated pro 
‘nearer to the former. “Tt must further be 3 that the 
matres lectionis appear to have been more freely used in Aramaic 
than in the (generally) more accurate Hebrew orthography, 
and there is no reason for supposin eee vowels so indicated 
were necessarily long. ‘Many of Dalman’s transliterations, 
therefore, will mislead those who imagine that with the help of 
his book they will be able to reproduce the sounds of words 
which actually fell from our Lord's lis. 

It is to be noted that the treatment of the 0’ ghadhk’ phath 
letters in the transliterations follows in the main the — 
tion of the Sephardic Je- hat is to say, it ignores the dis- 
tinction between daghtish and raphé; it is, — wever, not consis- 
tent, as will be evident from such forms as bet malkhata, safer. 

It is , however, not only in regard to pronunciation that 
Dalman’ s retranslations ho Aramaic are unsatisfactory; the 
choice of words is frequently open to question. As is well 
known, the material for reconstructin the Palestinian Aramaic 
of our Lord's time is very meagre; and in regard to diction the 
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RE VI EWS) 


evidensd of the Gospits, although eye are written in Greek, is 


of first-rate importance. We have no right to assume that 
because a particular word does not occur in the Falestinian 
Aramaic documents which survive, it could not have been 1 
by our Lord. Thus, to give an example, Dalman postulates a as 
the original of wemdyjpwra: (Luke iv. 21) wkaiyam (p. 48), main 


taining (p. 57) that “in Jewish Palestinian only the Reber 


kiyyém and the Aramaic kaiyém correspond to fulfill. It 
would, however, have been strange indeed if Hebrew phrase- 
ology had not affected the vocabulary of Aramaic-speak 
religious people; and m\npody corresponds so closely 
Hebrew mille, which in one or other of the conjugations occurs in 
passages as late as 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 21, Daniel x. 3, that it is 


same root in our Lord’s utterances. 


Dalman’s treatment of some of the Aramaic will which 


are found in the New Testament is likewise open to criticism. 
Thus he states (p. 13) that “rabbiini (=rabbdni) with which 
the blind man in Jericho (Mark x. 51) and Mary 

(John xx. 16) addressed our Lord, is without doubt Aramaic. 
As a matter of fact, however, the form of the word is not Ara- 
maic but Hebrew; and it was just as natural that a teacher o or 
master should be design 
5 ople as it is that a Scottish e v. should i be 
ated by a Latin word. The, forn wet 


in century of the Christian era d had no 
to, while of the dee g of o to & the 
the Massoretic pointing. 31 

The Aramaic word represented by ec aha is given (p. 1) 
as it The Greek spelling, however, implies the I 1 el 
rather than the I thpa al. It is unlikely that in pronunciation 


the taw was e . to the pe, and the first ¢ is probably 


merely a scribed blunder for 0. In like manner Boa 
(Mark iii. 17) appears to have arisen in the Greek from the 


i aad g of the o, the correct form being Baynpdyes. There 
is abundant evidence that q had not as yet been worn . to a 


mere sh wã, and in the older Palestinian Aramaic 
nouns occasionally reserve the stem vowel after the first — 

More than half the book 0 
tions entitled respectively The Passover Meal” and “ At the 
Cross,” and these will, no doubt, be eagerly read. An adequate 
discussion of them would far exceed the limits of this article; 


it must suffice to state that the conclusions arrived at will not 


commend themselves to all New Testament scholars. Dalman 


argues wnat the Last Supper was an actual Passover meal, but 


scarcely possible to doubt that it represents some form of the 
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ated by a Hebrew word among Aramaic- 
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THEOLOG 
he scarcely does justice to the many 


13 this theory is beset. The retranslation of our Lord's words ’ 


: uke Xii. 18) which is given on . 182 is by no means 

ee ng, while the interpretation o those words (p. 155) is 

remarkab e St. lane (XXII. 18) lets the concluding words come 

of the meal, so that, according to him, our Lord, 

while eee to eat of the Passover for the last time, refused 
It may be noted that Dalman, though he refers to Jeren 
XXI. 31 f. (p. 164), regards our Lord's words as given by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xi. 25) as based on Exodus xxiv. Here he might claim 
the support of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, where the 
words given in 1 Corinthians xi. 25 are regarded as quoted from 
_ Hxodus xxiv. 8 and Zechariah ix. 11. But it is surely unneces- 
sary to suppose that our Lord had in mind us Xxiv. with its 
ly material description of the theophany; for Jeremiah 
f., which comes * aearer to His teac 
void, a “ covenan 
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in the day that ehovah “took them a the hand to 0 i 
them out of the land of Egypt i. e., not at Sinai, but in Egypt, 
> occasion of the first Passover. the wo 
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RELIGION in Human Arras. By C. Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. Chapman 


en a professor of sociology sets out to review the place of religion 
in n human affairs, it is to be understood that he regards religion as a de 
ment of culture, and that he will claim to review it in all its forms with 
severe detachment. Thus it is with this volume which comes from the 
University of Pennsylvania. No attempt will be made, says Dr. 
Kirkpatrick, to pass ju ent on the ultimate truth or falsity of re- 
ligious beliefs, for that is the field of theology and philosophy. We are 
interested solely in . facts and their relationships, and merely 
seek to veh rather than to praise or blame religious beliefs and 
oustoms (p. 60. So we find the writer presently introducing an imaginary 
„who seeks to be informed why, if ion is based on 
experiences and the like, it has been able to survive 
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so many thousands of years, and, as in duty bound, he refrains from 
answering that perhaps it is because it is really well founded, but proceeds 
to suggest, after Leuba, that in addition to its occasional luck in the form 
of answers to prayer, it has survival value in certain unsought results such 
as the satisfaction of a craving for power, the imparting of mental stimulus 
and solace and hope, the reinforcement of custom and the provision of a 
bond of social unity. Later, when ethical standards are in question (p. 445), 
the social teachings of Jesus are quietly set on one side as inapplicable 
to a complex industrial civilization. They are vague, and they have no 
force or e beyond their intrinsic merit. Should not ethical 
standards be set up, we are asked, on the basis of sound knowledge of 


economics, sociology the science, , anthropology, psychology, 
mental hygi t ?” And it is declared on the authority of 


ene and 
Conybeare s Myth, Magic and Morals that after all no one knows what 
the words of Christ were, and further that of course the more generally 
8 
pene imed many before in China and elsewhere. 
From this it will be seen how much the writer’s refusal to pass 

is worth. For all his suave and hypothetical forms of ee 
is viewed by Dr. Kirkpatrick as on the whole inimical to social pk 
at the present stage. Yet he does not feel able to forecast its early dis- 
appearance before the advance of science, but closes his book rather sadly 
with the world N that men will be found living in close touch with an 


¥ 


If it is iat satisfaction to the writer it may be said without hesitation 


that such a book as this will do more harm to religion than many a direct 
and slashing attack on Christian theology and ethics. It gives an im- 
pression of wide knowledge; it is 73 and 8 in its 
of belief in the supernatural, anc sts very 

the future is with and that all really 
it, it avoids any suspicion of superiority. Various 

folly to-date, and sociol 

or smart te, ogy wins an easy | 
Let the pr — must know, 


P very 

n religion from that which is here set forth, and that, in 
vagaries of some who claim to profess it, 2 
a faith which interprets the scheme of things with a greater compreher 
ness and a more obvious mastery than sociology can ever hope to a 

appointed it ap a 
the changing standards of the ages as they pass. Also, it produces 
men and women whose influence upon the social order is or 
Sociology might at least be expected to take 
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REFORMATORISOHER BIBELAUSLEGUNG. by J. 
Luther's Vorlesung über den Hebraerbrief, 1517-18. ‘Dieterich ‘sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. Leipzig. 

In the year 1517 Luther was an orthodox Churchman who was grieved 

by dhe abuses he noted in the Church, but he noted them as a member 
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THEOLOGY 


to give rise to schism. That year he nailed | up his ninety-five 
Latin theses, denouncing the sale of 3 and we do not wonder 
when we remember the popular rhyme on the teaching of Tetzel: 


Tue moment the money in the coffer rings 
The soul out of Purgatory springs. 


With ideas like this he gave his lectures on the E pistle to the Hebrews, 
Which Herr Ficker capably edits. Unless we are strata this is the 
first time for these lectures to be printed. Their purport was known, 
for Luther, in his desire for guidance, inevitably fastened upon the first 
great philosophy of history from a Christian point of view. The editor 
gives us a careful print of the Latin text of these lectures with footnotes 
on the variant r s. These notes are accompanied by general ones, 
and these leave nothing to be desired. They are short and to the point, 
giving pertinent references and parallel passages. There is an index of 
the texts quoted and a general one, and both are admirable. Herr Ficker 
has collated manuscripts at the Vatican, Dessau, Zwickau, Halle, oh aml 
and Wittenberg, and he has consulted books at Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart 
and Zurich. In a word, he has spared neither time nor trouble to give us 
a thoroughly satisfactory edition. He considers this new commentary 
of Luther inferior in 
to the Romans, and with this verdict we 4 5 in complete a 
the same time the formative years are 

this fresh evidence of the state of the min 


greement. At 
the mad of t and we are glad to 
d of the reformer when he 


Tun Summa Contra or Sar Taomas Aquinas. Literally 
translated the nglish Dominican Fathers. The Fourth! 


rresponds with the 
Trinit „ Which there appears in ¢ ihe First Part.. Perhaps nothing in this 

„ an see especia 


St. —— passes on to an — e of Christology, 

thence to the Sacraments and the Last Things. One cannot help noticing 
the points which the medizval theol ogian omits. There is no attempt to 
of the Church; the Unity of the 
in passing, under the ment of H y Order; nor is there any serious 


dis sion of any aspect of the Bucharist excopt the Real Presence—no 


For the successful completion of this work the Dominican Fathers 
have in effect made 
the Summa contra ira Gentiles available for the first time for English readers; 
for the Latin text is not readily procurable. And the fact that it is 

lisputations will 
make it for many readers a more attractive ag a of the Thomist 


deserve our congratulations and our thanks. They 


arranged in the form of continuous discourse instead of 
theology than the Summa Theologica. 


A. d. Hunnnr, 8.8. M. 
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pes 8 worth to the well-known one on the Epistle 
it 
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NOTI CES 


THE THIRD ORDER or Satnt FRANcIs. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. Is. 6d. 


a Franciscan‘of the First Order are not of a popular kind; they assume 


a good deal of knowledge of the history of Europe from the twelfth century, 


and of the position of St. Francis of Assisi and his followers. The first 


lecture not only describes the founding of the Third Order; it shows us 
how wond y it fitted to the necessities of the times. Fr. Oswald 
will not consider the theory that the First and Second Orders spran 
the Third. He is quite clear that the little band who gathered round 
St. Francis when he vowed himself to Lady Poverty were the Franciscan 
Friars of the future, just as the maidens fa followed St. Clare to her 


retreat were the earliest members of the Order of Poor Clares. The 
Third Order or Tertiaries came into existence when men and women, fired 


by the example of complete surrender, clamoured for some share in the’ 
privilege of destitution. Rich and 
together under a common rule which 
the obligations of family life. 
Order of Penance. The Rule, its date, its authorship, and its provisions, 
are considered very carefully, and we see how defini y it reflects the spirit 
of St. Francis. This first lecture is valuable to anyone drawn to Franciscan 
studies, it is inspired by the spirit of the historian a quest of fact, 

and the latter part 
in the t nth and fourteenth 
The personal histories of va 


could be kept without repudiat 


enturies is no leas admirable. 
us saintly men and women of the period, 


who are believed to have Ben members of the Third Order with which the 


second lecture opens, break the sequence for the 
have been welcomed by an audience. 


The third lecture deals with difficult material. It attempts a survey 
of five centuries and an ext ation of evidence as to the importance of 
the Third Order at the 

Tertiaries in every of the 
5 — show the spread and deepening of the influence of the Pov 


III. 8 berately and after much consultation he so altered the Con- 
: stitution and the Rule that members of the Third Order could be honest 


in obedience and still bear their part in the be around them. 
No doubt the wise Pope saw in the true spirit of Be. Hrancis the remedy 
for the agony of the world. If Tertiaries ra sincere practice were suffi- 


Far 


ciently numerous, the warfare of classes or of nations must — dle out. We 
may imagine that the problems of the twentieth century are more intricate 


Charity, as understood by the Poverello, — 
be for most of them. This seems to be the lesson 


than those of the thirteenth, but 
— only 


means to convey, and his tone and method should arouse the 


of who. have no connection with the Franciscan Summer 


| School.. 


One point remains pia domme 


here as being among the most glorious inscribed on the roll of honour, and 


there is an account of his career. Ozanam founded in France a Society 


which revived the work of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. Its 
aim was service rather than sanctification, but it demanded nothing of its 


By Father Oswald, 


ng from 


„men and women, were banded 
‘These were the Brothers and Sisters wed 


of the second which treats of the i influence of the 


present time. The field is vast, there may be 
globe, but a record of their number will 


t than any statistics is the account of the action of Leo 


nt. Readers who are wilt tis 
life and work of Frederick Ozanam will be surprised to find him included 


among celebrated Tertiaries. Yet his name is given special prominence 
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that was not implied the Tertiaries Rule. difficult 


believe that he would have avoided reference to the great Order of which 


his enterprise was a reflection if he had belonged to it. Fr. Oswald, 
indeed, admits that he has “ no positive — of his membership. 
Ozanam had just the qualities to be desired in a son of St. Francis, but 


the records that concern are against the suggestion that he ever 
became one. 
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SzErs. By Edwyn Bevan. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 
ing title is published a series of most valuable 
Nor The first deals with knowledge of 
the spirit-world, and the theories held as to ane manner in which it is 
“attained, It shows that: ves in the 
between: 


spirits — is 
ined by fear of the superstitions which have accom 
uence of the spirit-world. 
Ae ancient idea of = communications differed strikingly from the 
only real person we know of in antiquity who 
he ‘helieved to be a visit to the other world; 
accounts of such visits. Necromancy 
was on completely different lines modern Spiritualism. There was 
resembling a séance. The spirit was called up by the spells of the 
m. The visitors from the other world are never represented as 
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Alen and Movements in n the Church of Eng eed, By F. A. Iremonger. 
48. 6d. The late editor of The revived with 
onstcan..f interviows, in a series of articles 
ere reprinted in book form. Men like the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Chichester, St. Albans, Birmingham, and Manchester, the 
Deans of Canterbury and St. Paul's, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Mr. Clayton 
here give their answers to Mr. Iremonger’s searching questions. Their 
views are already well known, but the book Joses none ite interest on this 
of what the Church is t 
The maj jority of priests and laymen move reluctantly, feeling that, th 
movement is inevitable, the more pressing duty is to hold fast by 
that cannot be shaken. Their point of view is not re 
B. Meyer: Preacher, Teacher, Man of God. By A. Chester Mann. 
Allen and Croce. 38. 6d. Dr. Meyer, the Wesley of, our days, the 
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Archbishop of Nonconformity—titles given him by admirers—was one of 
the greatest forces for righteousness in our generation. When he died, a 
figure of rare simplicity, ess and attractiveness was taken from our 
midst. This American phy can be strongly recommended to 
Anglican readers. who vic ee about the best side of English Noncon- 
formity. It is short and competent. Inevitably, being a book written 
a few weeks after the death of its subject, it fails to show adequately the 


deeper of a beautiful life. As a biography it misses the mark; 
as a J of external activities it is excellent. 


‘The Eastern Orthodox Church. By 8. Zankov, 8.0. M. te. The 
german of this was reviewed at some lengtl 1 
in April, 1929. We warmly welcome the lish translation which 


has now “pap thanks to the en — f the Student Christian 


By Hambrook. 6d. 4 


The serve Holy of of — of 


for use. Thus, after the Prayer of pra i a verse of Aten 


gives a * of accurate information about * eubjet 
of the Roman Catholic Church 


“i y Parry Liddon. A Centena: 
Oxford, Bishop Talbot, Darwell Stone, A. B. 3 aa W. M. Whitley. 
Mowbray. 18. These brief and attractiv 
a fitting tribute in the centenary year 

From the Heart of Motherhood. Longmar 
deeply ious poems which would help an e 
educated Mr. John Oxenham in a pre 
in chaste and beautiful language, the gradually in 
thoughts of a mother on the near and nearer 
would see the birth of her first child.” | 

The Enabling Act” and Constitution. 
Book Room. 1s. A new edition of this 
survey of the first ten of the new of Church government, 
which contains some searching criticism. The Central of Finance 
has succeeded in becoming the financial executive of the Assembly, which, 
however, has little effective control over its policy. The system of re- 
porting the most trivial remarks in the full sessions and p over in 


handbook is prefaced by a 


silence the sessions of the House of Bishops is — to grave o jection. 


The House of Bishops has increased its powers, as 
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